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O EDUCATORS, perhaps more than to any other group of Persons, 

the critical international situation which exists today is distressing, 
Many of us are still keenly mindful of those lads—so often the very 
finest—who left our classes at the vall of their country and who neyey 
returned from the far-flung battlefields of a global war. As their | 
teachers, we know that each had some distinctive individual quality 
which was precious and that many were capable of making rich ¢op. 
tributions to our peacetime culture. We have resolved that their 
sacrifices shall not have been in vain. 

Those of us who had followed with perception the course of inter. 
national events between the two world wars will always feel that the 
path which led to Pearl Harbor was opened in the early thirties, 
when to most “practical” statesmen of the time Manchuria and Ethio- 
pia seemed far away and unimportant to our security. They were 
destined soon to learn better, but only after we were called upon to 
pay a gigantic price in blood and treasure. The grim unanimity with 
which Americans finally rose to smite the aggressors and the over. 
whelming support which we gave to the establishment of the United 
Nations are evidence of the immense distance in political understand. 
ing which we had traveled in a decade. 

But now, even as the world still suffers from its recent devastation, 
we face the fact that the peace which we had believed to be securely 
won is in jeopardy. What we have come to call “the democratic way 
of life” is menaced by an aggressive ideology which, in the guise of 
improving the welfare of the common man, actually makes him the 
slave of an omnipotent State. Propagated by agents trained in every 
method of spreading dissension, this ideology has made such un 








deniable headway among war-weary peoples who are cold, hungry, 
and confused that the world is rapidly becoming split into two 
dynamic, antagonistic groups. Charges and countercharges fill the 
air, a jockeying for position goes on apace, and to teachers as to 
millions of other citizens there comes the haunting fear that upon our 
aching generation will be unleashed atomic bombs and guided missile 
of frightful destructiveness. 


No Nation the Gainer 

“Ts another war inevitable?” is a question heard with increasing 
frequency. Without ignoring the fact that local wars are already 
being fought and that explosive materials are strewn about the 
international landscape, I am wholly unable to accept the premise 
that any such man-made situation as war is “inevitable.” Believing, 
as all informed persons must, that another global war would come 
perilously close to destroying our civilization and that no nation 
could emerge from it the gainer, I believe that intelligent statesman- 
ship can and will find a way to prevent it. If we and the other demo- 
cratic nations which look to us for resolute leadership will stand firm, 
with moral and physical power to support the peace; if at home we 
can constantly strengthen the understanding and extend the practice 
of the democratic principles which have made our nation great; if we 
will make the necessary sacrifice to help the war-devastated nations 
reconstruct their shattered economies; if we will give support to 
truly democratic groups abroad and avoid the temptation to appease, 
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This op- 
must 


very 
- part of American teachers. 
portunity is twofold; teachers 
oin other community leaders in inter- 
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two j 
the {preting the present crisis to their fellow 
; tof{citizens through various programs of 
adult education, while at the same time 


they are developing in their students 
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those attitudes which are conducive to 
international understanding. The first 
Bbiective is short range, to give our peo- 
ing{ ple the immediate facts upon which they 
idy}may clearly act through the democratic 
the|processes involved in formulating and 
11S€ earrying out an appropriate national 
ng,| policy. The second objective is long 
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ionjnew generation whose social concepts 
in-/May be more adequate to our new posi- 
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wel Material environment. 
In recent meetings with teachers and 
to} Students, I have been impressed by their 
jJurgent desire to do something concrete, 
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something personal, toward the allevia- 
tion of the miserable conditions in war- 
devastated lands, both because they 
realize that those conditions play into 
the hands of our enemies and because 
they are genuinely moved by unneces- 
sary deprivation. It is this growing 
feeling of personal responsibility which 
I consider among the most hopeful de- 
velopments of our day, although one 
must frankly recognize that there are 
still too many Americans whose inter- 
ests and sympathies are narrowly pro- 
vincial. For programs of 
fundamental economic are 
administered by our Government, the 
role of individual friendliness in inter- 
national affairs is a vital one. Many of 
the letters reaching the International 
Educational Relations Division from 
abroad contain such statements as this 
from a German lad, “We need food— 
but more than anything we need spirit- 


while 
assistance 


ual goods.” 


Foundations of International 
Understanding 


The enthusiastic support given by 
American communities to the “Freedom 
Train” indicates the eagerness of our 
people to carry out construct ive projects 
of international Teachers 
and students in all parts of our country 
are today engaged in an effort to build 
international 


assistance. 


those foundations of 
understanding upon which a real peace 
must rest. Some are actively informing 
their communities about the aims and 
program of UNESCO; some are send- 
ing food, clothing, and school supplies 
to the students of European schools 
which were destroyed. The graduat- 
ing classes of many American high 
schools are presenting “memorial” gifts 
in the form of financial contributions to 
educational reconstruction 
abroad. Several school systems are do- 
nating their outdated but still useful 
textbooks to war-devastated schools 
which have no books at all. Teachers’ 
associations are raising funds to bring 
teachers from Europe and Asia, to at- 


assist in 
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tend special summer sessions where they 
will learn of educational developments 
which occurred during the years of the 
black-out. Tens of thousands of 
American boys and girls are presently 
carrying on correspondence with their 
fellows in many parts of the world and 
are finding that the common interests 
shared by youth of all nations and races 
far outnumber the minor points of dif- 
ference. Incidentally, the Division of 
International Educational Relations 
has received over 60,000 letters from 
German boys and girls who are anxious 
to learn about American democracy 
through correspondence with our stu- 
dents. It requires no imagination to 
realize the great opportunity which this 
presents to our schools. 

The above are only a few of the di- 
verse international projects now being 
conducted by our teachers and students. 
To any teachers who are interested in 
organizing such a project, I am glad to 
offer the assistance of this Division in 
making the preliminary arrangements. 
We will also be eager to learn at any 
time about similar interesting activities 
which are being undertaken in the 
schools of this country. 

Certainly none of us is naive enough 
to believe that our gifts to the innocent 
victims of war, or exchanges of corre- 
spondence between youths of different 
lands, are alone going to bring about 
enduring peace. We do believe, how- 
ever, that they represent stalwart links 
in the growing chain which must bind 
the peoples of the world together in 
mutual respect and understanding, if 
the efforts of statesmen are to succeed. 
That world order toward which human- 
ity has been groping will come into be- 
ing only when there are enough men and 
women whose minds and spirits can 
transcend geographical and racial limi- 
tations. To develop such true citizens 
of both their nation and the world 
community is the challenge to every real 
teacher everywhere. No effort is too 
great, no progress is too insignificant. 
And not a moment is to be lost! 
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Robert Dahle, Ferron, Utah. 
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stitu 


by outdated custom. 


thead of her time. me illustrate: 


Some 


mer teaching ma correctional im 


tion near Chicago. she was horrified to 


stocks > he 


come upon a boy virtually in 





Ae / 


Mary B. Womack, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wits 1 the center of the school evrounds 


for all passers-by to shame. His arms 


] 


nfully and he was 


~The be \ 


were pal extended 
cvuarded by an older student. 
told me the head master himself had put 
him she told me. “I 


him.” she said. “and talked with him 


there.” released 


about the behavior for which he was 
being punished. Needless to say, I was 
reprimanded by the head master.” She 
added, “In fact. I didn't fit in there 


very well at all. [was also reprimanded 
because | didn't make the bovs empty 
their pockets the minute they came into 
class.” 

Sometimes Tolosa Cooke dared to be 
ahead of her time socially, as well as 
as the time in the 


educationally—such 





of 1921 when she stunned her col- 


leagues in Des Moines by returning 


rad) 


from Paris with a smart new bob. 
“Nice” Towa ladies were at that time 
still in hair nets, and at least some of 
them thought that bobbed hair. how- 


ever fashionable in Paris. was certainly 
Without men- 
of the 
papers took note of the considerable con- 
slightly 
ng editorial. 


not for school teachers, 


tion any names, one hews- 


troversy by publishing a 
any ised, slightly disay proy 

Ask 
ol 


to teach children, Miss Cooke once heed- 


ne 


nothing better of the whole 
held education than being permitted 
eq roings to become the assistant direc- 
f curriculum revision, By now, a 
<ubimers of ex- 


work at Rut- 


laboratory 


th several 


ence In demonstration 
versitVv and In the 
of the | 


Iven the formidable responsl- 


versity of Cincinnati, 


<)ye Vas o 


ot helpu yto revise the courses of 


the elementary schools of Des 


of this curriculum experi- 
‘halle owing but | think I 
for 


whole time 


\fter 6 vears of such work, | fled hack 


teaching. 


to mv 5 


and 9-vear-olds.” 
[ was interested in learning why this 


ve child had particular appeal for her. 


’ 
“The child of 8 or 9. she expla ned, “is 


nan emotional no-man’s-land. He’s no 


longer a baby with a baby’s protection. 
Foo much is too suddenly expected of 
He’s warm. complex, contradic- 
und just as awkward emotionally 


is he often Is physically, Above every- 


thing else, he’s infinitely appealing. 
Like il] children, he needs affection, a 
sense of belonging. a sense of achieve- 
ment. The day a child indicates to me, 


‘I feel good when I'm in your room,’ for 
that dav at least I know [I've arrived as 
i teacher.” 


And her artistry in freein children’s 


Let us listen to a moving 


creativeness ¢ 
neident as she tells it in her own words: 
“A teacher hurt me very deeply when I 
had 
written some verses and was intensely 

In fact, L kept a beauti- 
tilled my own 


You see.” she smiled, “I 


was going to grow up and be a poet, 


was 9° she says simply. “I 
proud f them. 


ful 
called poems, 


notebook with So- 


But one day this teacher saw mv note- 


book on my desk. In front of the whole 


class she tore up the pages, bit by bit. 


Something lovely—at least to me—was 


5: 








Another 


made shameful and iting She Then everybody could see.” 
added, “I wrote few verses after that.” method more often used was the trans 
But there are many different k ls of fol ofa ply wood box, a 150-watt 


Tolosa Cooke. nthe fullest sense bul (LSWwit h, and a compound micro- 


poets. 
th her dren. scope to a microprojector for throw- 


of the word, is a poet 
specime! Ss 


It Sounded in Character or pis zs ; 
Mi HAD HEARD 
whizz of a science té r inthe State, 
of Washineton—D Massie, whi “If vou dont have it. 


In a consolidated high school , ‘'t know, learn.” During the war, 


MICLrOSCOPpIc 
reen., 

Massie 1s at heart a plonee! 
appv philosophy seems 
: make it: 12 you 
teaches 


deep In the woods 12 es sout or the Ing into service, she 


border. HI village, elt the t 
population of 75. When I something besides 
tried to call her, the t ephone operato1 Ty. ething they could use 
Miss Massie might be ate] She learned the Morse Code 


boys and g it and practiced with het 


Canadian 
ing. has a physics and chemis 


mimed 


said she thought 


out with some ris picking order to teacl 


huckleberries for pies r at st nded OVs to get them up to 10 words a sec 


in character. ond: 6 were required for service. , 
The State depart f ed it1o = set t { ea about radio by doing 

proud of Dorothy M Prior t exte rary research in near! 

governor's recent s vey of edtucaty By Oo m. by ta king with the pol ~ 


Washington, she served as chairma tr radio experts there, and by taking a 
the committee to di velop the teael g nig idio course in Western Washing 


of science throughout the Stat D1 ton College. 
George D. Straver, : ended the s | il ieronautl S she aga d ta 
| Tt resen topp o 


vey, called the committee’s science guide — prodigious amow 


both “excelle e a vet i \ eque Visits to Seattle where 
in view of Dorot Massie’s | tt Boeing plant. she learned all sl 
it is not in the least s rprising that on ( out everything from meteor 
suggestion is this: If teache t oe Oo re r work. Radio and aero 
have the proper equipment for =, both war-born courses, are 
ing, they cal pel 1) f ‘ thie ool to stav. 


selves. \ orad versity of 

That, too, sound rset Hy Wa oton. she took her master’s di 
OW?) laboratories | f Nit 3 ‘ | rer if the ( lea oft Puget Sound : 
Hig! Her present salary is $3,400, 


$y O0—are Mas 


J 


ior-Senio! 


about ly childhood Dorothy 


equipment made | { t s1e OTe ! She savs. “I alwavs 
her supervision. A g other t g eood horse. a good dow, and a 
they had made ] \ 6-1 ! ( O She estimates that her hors 
of an airplane co pwards of times 
strator, a 14-1nce! Onvit Ol 2. = ( ic \ se for a horse t 
electric furnace fi ring pottery. ’t spirited.” she savs. “T never] 
incubator with a ther tat h has ’ I was 14 or so. It 
hatched chickens). pel terodyvie red real sissv.” Bareback. she 
radio set with bot] ral i i.rattler from atop her hors 
wave broadcast bands, and a dt \| Massie is still as much at home 
nel with which ae uitic “bugs” ng her own trout or winging het 


s building an 


study air pressures, lrag. rt own pheasants as she 
principles of flight tion coll or, for that matter, a hous 


Let me give the case story of a nee Severin years ago, she paid S500 for a 
that was met by one te ers Ingenuity “shell” of a clapboard house and to 
“Nobody got anyt u mnie.” Miss M gethel th a carpenter, laid the floors 

“when a iss of ! ip the plywood walls. Then, 


sle Says, 


10 students had to | le are ado) : mle-nal 


ded, shes il ded at d Vari ished 


croscopes. so we UST t Lec CO | LOtO trie floors, plastered the chimrt ey from 
eraph the slide under the microscope floor to ceiling, and finished off the 
and with an opaque proyecto! throw \\ e house by OWING it three coats of 


! 1 the s 


the photomicrog! 


6 


to be, 





her own clothes, and 


She makes all 
her mother’s as well, skillfully and at- 
“It takes me about a day to 
Casually she 


tractively. 
make a dress,” she says. 


added, “It takes a little longer to make 


a suit or a coat she ralses her own 
chickens, grows her own vegetables, 
‘ans them every summer. 

Some 4 or 5 nights a 1 eek students 
come regularly tO her home for ad- 


} 


vanced study n aeronautl s that cannot 


Or for 


he worked tT e Sc! oo] aay 
choir practice, Or for a ride in her 
car to some local doings. Or for their 


regular Christian Endeavor meeting. 


“T’ve never lived a Vv pla e.” she Says, 
“where there Was a resident pastor. It 
to fill in.” 


seemed natural for me 


just 
She explained, “There's at iW ful lot of 
religion in a physics book, you know, 


the miucro- 
O1 ly a few t e> het life has Dor- 
Mass eP evel COT 1 la ned 


Ten hy ne. C)nee el " better 


about 
paying 
tself, she was mailed a 
no-danecing 


la Ise I ke - Said “7 lich t even 


answer the lett that ime with it.” 
She'd never ada her fe, she said, 
but she added, ag rine anybody's 


telling me | ( ld " 
In another complaint, Miss Massie 


was joined by er administrators. She 
students 


“T tried 


was literally sw imped — by 


7” ¢ I=SeS 


wantll gY to get 


working them so hard the first of school 
thev d get s d drop out.” She 
smiled. “But they caught on.” The 


crushing that 
foré ed to 
nts who may 


demand cont ed to be si 


] 
hool authorities were 


vy Massie from 
loing what she wants. Naively it 

her people 
lf-reliant. 


philosophy ? 


li er | { 


never occurs 

— pate 
Wa V Ve less rest reeTul, less se 
What is the source of het 
Her energy’ She was frankly puzzled 
when I question 1 he r, Out she tried to 
explain herself, 


“Well, I spena 1) minutes 


tions every mornut go,” she said. “Prayer 


in devo- 
sure helps. It gives me more patience 
and more energy and more And 
hy té mn} er bottled 


ilm. 
besides, it kee} 


-? 
; able to make 


I understood. She 


religion work for her the same way she 
It is be- 


] 


makes everyvth ne else work. 
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Ruth Myers, Morgantown, W. Va. 


wuse religion is so natural a part of her 
f it sive an discuss God In the same 
voice she discusses making a condenser. 
God’s laws,” she says. 


When I left Miss Massie’s comfort- 


ibly ttered house [ stepped over 
Seve its slee ping on the por h. I 
rs ‘ eq i. colleague in the State de- 
parti tof educat on had said Dorothy 
Ma- st warm-hearted kind of 
Wo! every homeless cat in those parts 
fo ou 


No Cheap Teachers for Elementary 
Children 


gi HAD READ so much about how 


1 = for teachers to establish 


Caer l rapport” with their children 
that ‘ sometimes seemed A bookish 
for! loaded with pedagogical com- 
pounds. But in St. Louis I found it, 
 - oe and alive thing. 


tell a simple story simply. 


Mary B. Womack is a first grade teacher 


the George Dewey School in St. 
Lo It is Chi stmas time. Her chil- 
dren are a-buzz with excitement as they 
beg pe g each other’s gifts around 
the tree. Suddenly, unnerving every- 


body, lommy begins to ery. He is dia 
bet da friend had given him a red 
candy Santa Claus. Somehow, on such 
an important time as this, Tommy 
innot take the rigors of his 
cliet Sugal looks so innocent. 

grade teacher 


Mary 
Wom ick mmed ately found a magnifi 


()) \ i! other first 
would have any idea where 
eent little fire engine that clanged to 
And of course it 


had ‘Tommy's name on it. 


shatte the rafters. 
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Dorothy Massie, Deming, Wash. 


After the children had all gone home. 
Mary Womack found a candy Santa 
Claus forgotten on a window sill. At 
that moment she knew what emotional 
rapport S. For it had reached the 
heart of a child. 

Mary Womack has known what it is 
for a long time. She has teaching in 
her bones. Shie began her teaching 
Missouri's 
Then came hard years of study—in 
Harris Teachers College in St. Louis, 
in the University of Missouri, and in 
Washington University in St. Louis, 


eareer 1D rural schools. 


where she took her master of art’s de- 
gree. She continued to take more work 
at Columbia. Harvard, and Cincinnati 
Universities. Since 1909 she has taught 
in St. Louis and today, having climbed 
hy oh in her profession, she earns $+4.000 
a year. \ short time ago, before St. 
Lou s adopted | single salary schedule, 
she was receiving $2,700, 

“Worki 
thie elementary teacher,” she says, “has 
Mary Womack had 


the e1 ergy and the spirit to spare for 


rto add to the prestige of 


— 


peeh Mnhy hobby ae 


teachers throughout the 


cox tor 


elementary 
state. “A 
apologize because he’s a pediatrician,” 


cdloesn’t have to 


she kept saying over the years. “You 
don't get an expensive doctor fora high- 
school boy and a cheap doctor for an 
elementary child.” 

Hard as she has worked throughout 
her community and State to get this 
idea across, it is only one of many ideas, 
for Mary Womack is not a factionist. 
Back in the 1920’s, with a number of 
coworkers, she began to work for the 


amendment to a State law that made a 


teacher retirement system illegal. Right 
thie ugh the depression she worked— 
her house as headquarters sparking 
gs and writing hun- 


Thanks certainly in 


committee meetin 
dreds of letters. 
part to her efforts, the State law was 
amended about 1954. 

But just permitting the establishment 
of a teacher-retirement system Was only 
half the battle: 


t was the winning half. 


actually establishing 
Mary Womack 
continued to work with others. Even- 
tually, in 1941, she was elected to serve 
on the executive committee of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association. This 
was a milestone. First, she was the 
only elementary teacher on the ecom- 


mittee second, the committee was en- 


gaged in drawing up the educational 
provisions to be included in a new State 

nstitution. It was Missouri's first 
ompletely rewritten constitution in 50 
years, and when in 1945, it was adopted 
by the people, no obstacle to retirement 
The next legislature passed 
have made Mary 


remained, 
a bill that must 
Womack’s heart swell with pride: there 
was a brand new teacher retirement /avw., 
Miss Womack had more than done her 
part. 

Surely her colleagues cheered when, 
In 1Y46, she became president of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association—the 
only elementary teacher ever to hold the 
presidency. 

When, during her 


wealthy manufacturer deeded a 2,000- 


presidency, a 


acre resort center in Missouri's beautiful 
Ozarks to the M.S. T. A.— an outright 
the St. Louis Grade 
celebrated in 


gift worth $50,000 


Teachers Association 


7 






















Mary Womack’ ‘, 


one time, 1ts preside Phe associat 


j 


gave $3,000 to the M.S. T. A 
the ~Mary B. Wo Lodge” Clie 
site. It will be f e of \I 


souris teachers. It et 
now; just one fit 0 

an inscription ove oe fil ‘a 
It is an inscriptio Mia Wi 

own choosing. It ead. “Vi 
would kindle 


. e. 
(riow, 


You Can’t Measure in Money Alone 


m EMERY COUNTY. Utah. P 
beautiful Wasat R Oo 


Robe) t 


much lor Per, I 


Bob Dahle. 1 t t [ 


culture it . H 
School just al > ag H 
making ara eC] oO 

ing and far a 

raising. He « 

mul h about coal } 0 [ oS @ 


look at the livest 
launched a crus ‘ t { 
caused plenty of hi ’ - ¥ 
fortunately he had his FFA 
him 
nately —for Dal 

ae eng , 


not until Dahle 1 r spe 


spread } ~ 
the county 


saved from certa ( elong 

ing to the local pres 

association that 

more receptive ib ray c 

scientific ideas 
This is what he 

students. to his f1 


raiser he could vet | \ 


of vou sell your calv the f 
year, when they're ¢ = old. You 
sell them in lots, 4 { ai l 
bunch of asparagus \I 

age out to S00 aplece \i 

Now, instead, imag feeding t 


8B 


poul ad il 


for S50 


ugh the winter and selling | 


the Spring. A [ 
n the fall would 


four times that in the 


he ilwavs added his 
this 1s not a ereat feed- S 
ir resources are limited 


Lets s 


reecdt the best. 


enoug! t¢ \ 


DOVS startied the whole I 


led in reply,  ( 


rid asks me to tell him I: 


me show cattle, 1] tell] 


start 


lim to try 
Itah.” 


The Se \ eral 


with 
ophomore 
Lor k Show 


oung cattle 


nelr estimate, 


ferefords. 


One of the 


1947 one 


"raw ford, 


‘armer 


ee selected for tl 


i. high choice 


\ ed sol ey  farme 
— lone mist 
[a ‘ = iss \ rt Ot t 
“You ca 
vita l Og it DOV Bo 
I = | it [ Purebre 
( = 3 ( reeqd, Thel I 
I { 
ther 2 
< Kemerv Ce 
Oo t t< ray’ li befor 
- Ha i i Cul Chit 
( ~ ~ tiv aboy t I ( defi i 
eC] t 5 il e Spe shortage of 
ce « La lef iit }) 
, ' reen alfalfa ould d I 
oO}! riist wid ft 
| ( = ( } " pies to ( 
( r i rel naer t | i \s 
I I" isnt o t ire 1 
Uta 0 supph gas orang 
O st ray, 
tl, fo y ‘ wou ‘\ ey 
} | oe rf Ry tos (Wy 
] vr'rhve ive it) rt l ira ! | 
i State and nationa In 1946 Da 
z & ~ it thie i \mer tial 
ite Ie A cattlema tion that l 
( x ASIO! abo t } vas one of 
( | ermountan | 0 recelve the Ci | 


l 


locati Oo 


told me about oO 
Da 


i fe \ vears they bought County, ( 
boys were with him. Ferron Livesto 
say to the fal ron has gre 
=i, \ no feed to ke vot 54 head 
’ Ten snd enough 
{The UIs cuess | 
too pool! Dahle sa sta 
\ e ft iter \I eves cl 


() 


1 1 ] 
purebred cattie, 


] 
the ol 


~ 





uMery ( ountv in 


I talked with 


“A be who got his 


7 when, as a 

e exhibited 
eC Ooden Live 
veal old, the 


le, ib ord neo te 


his chore 


rmers of Emery 


kl me, “Fer 
Bob. ITve 


] 


ed ittle Myvysell 
S tha 
| ere 
Show 
‘You ca 
} | ress wy 


s bovs. and 
vercome 

=< and the 
it air drain 


opagation 


‘ ters 
mricots 

ofl ir’t is 
\ I I Ie LTiis 


ir) ¢ fer 


at OT 
Farmers of 

ih List ( 
( iptel | 
ed States t 
iward. Dahl 
sss ha veal 
I ocational 

d States to re 
in Farmer. 


‘A boys, Paul 
(1) worth of 


ted Utah Star 


he State to 
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As Cliff Snow made clear. Dahle’s 
story is more than the story of a teacher 
and hy = Si hool., for Dahle’s work Is the 





story of an entire community. 


“They Finally Got It Planned”’ 
BM THINGS HAPPEN 


Hennepin County, near 
Twin C That is, 


educationally 
Min- 


things 


rural 


nesota s Ities, 


erta happened at the Earle Brown 
School last vear when 25 eighth graders. 
their teacher, Ethel Nordling, and 
their principal, Marvin Prokasky. trav 
eled 1200 miles by bus from the Twin 
Cities to Cloquet, Duluth, the north 





shore, through the iron range country, 
Itasea State Park, and Minnesota’s lake 
regiol Che trip took 6 days, Charter 


ng the bus cost $400. The P. T. A. 
LISe¢ e money by putting on an out 
doo! arnival and paid the bill. All 


but two students had earned enough 


money during the school yvear—by de 

vering papers, working on farms, or 
DbabDV sitting—to pay anticipated ex- 
penses, exclusive of transportation. 
Room and board, all contracted for in 
vivance, cost each child $20. The class- 
room on Wheels was such a glowing 
success that Miss Nordling and Mr. 
Prokasky are not only repeating this 
spring, but are dreaming of the day 
when they can take the students over the 


border mat into Canada. 


The P. T. A. eneourages the dream. 
Mothers ind fathers worked hard on 


that gala carnival last vear to earn close 


to $1,100. There were not only all sorts 

and vaudeville acts, but 
i lucrative Food of All Na- 
the 


Polish cabbage 


of contests 
there was 
tions sale booth, where bountiful 
nome made 


ce tee 


SUpPpIts ol 


rolls, Dutch rings, and Norwe- 


oial sand still wasn’t bountiful 
enoug! In short, the half dozen 
P. T. A. mothers and fathers I talked 


with were already deep in their plans to 

make even more money this spring. 
Ethel Nordling told me, “The trip 

went The 


only part of our program that broke 


with remarkable smoothness. 


completely down Was letter W riting. 
Che children were to write a note home 


Phat schedule lasted Z days.” 
added. “We 


he patter of little feet oceasion- 


evervda\ 
Mr. 


heard 


Prokasky grinning, 


illy iite! LO o clock, Loo, which was 
official bedtime.” But both agree that 


the childret cooperated wholeheartedly. 


It took careful planning to make sure 
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that the children were ready to make 
the educational most of everything be- 
fore they ever boarded the bus in front 
of the school that exciting morning In 
May 1947. As Marcille Luchsinger, an 
eighth grader, bluntly wrote in her 
notebook about the trip, “Miss Nordling 
and Mr. Prokasky had been planning 
our trip for 2 years. They finally got 
it planned. We left.” 

Marcille could hardly have been ex- 
pected to describe the planning in terms 
ot 
But in vetting boys and girls intellectu- 
ally ready for the trip Ethel Nordling 
made their subject matter live through- 
Take arith- 


integrated or motivated learning! 


out the entire school year. 
metic, for example, and the way it could 
be related to the coming trip: Since 


each child earned at least $20 to pay 


for his meals and overnight stops in 


tourist cabins and hotels, he banked 


his money first thing every Monday 
Marvin Prokasky 
One 


elghth grader, elected treasurer, then 


morning in school. 


gave the depositor a receipt. 
deposited evervbody’s money in a local 
bank under an account marked “Eighth 
For the 
children learned to keep 


Grade Tour.” first time in 


their lives, 
money straight and, furthermore, they 
gained some idea of the value of a dollar. 
In addition, they studied insurance and 
each child decided to take out a 50-cent 
policy, which insured him against acci- 
dents to the amount of 8500. Further, 
each child kept 
of all 


everybody had as 


a strict accounting on 


the trip money spent. Since 


much as SSD extra 


for “fun” and “emergencies.” all note- 
books I saw soberly recorded many such 
$.05, 


expenditures as: “Po peorn 


wum 0.01, movie book—s.15.” 
Geography. history, and science were 
similarly related to the children’s own 
experience and ovservations. In study- 
ne geography, for example, “olacia- 
tion” was no longer simply a prehistoric 
word to the children: they were told 
that they could actually see where gla- 
ciers, in tearing the top from soil, had 
brought Minnesota’s famed iron ranges 
close to the surface. And they did. In 
Duluth they saw where Sieur Daniel 
Greysolon Du Luth landed and_ bar- 
Chil- 


dren stood on the great ore docks and 


gained for furs with the Indians. 


learned why Duluth was bound to be 
second, after New York, in the tonnage 


shipped out of its harbors. They saw 





huge trains going empty to the ore mines 


and returning laden to the docks. They 
saw Minnesota’s great fishing indus- 
tries: they talked with fishermen and 
saW them processing their cateh by 
~-moking, or drying, or pickling. In the 
great forests they saw towns that had 
il] but vanished in forest fires; they 
climbed fire towers and talked with 
forest rangers: and they learned the 


Vast meaning of “conservation.” 
What 


their country’s history than by visiting 


better way could they learn 


what they called the “beginning” of the 


Mississippi river in Lake Itasca, and 
even wading across it’ What better 


way could they learn practical English 
in class than by writing their own let- 
ters. in advance of thet rip, for hotel and 
¢ Or 
“thank vou” letters after their return ? 


cab reservations by writing 
I) class. these children even prepared 
ot 


throughout the trip. 


to be observed 
Their notebooks 
duly record such thoughtful etiquette 
Do. 


2. If you get some 


the rules conduct 


notes as: 1. In the bus be careful. 
not push or shove. 
canay or chewing ovum. don't throw the 
paper on the floor. Don’t st ick gum un- 
When we get to 
Boys should not 
front of 
girls. They should act like gentlemen. 

Ethel Nordling said, “The children 
learned a great deal about manners and 


derneath the seats, 3. 


a cafe, don’t run. 4. 


shout to show off in 


and try 


poise. Many of them had never used 
napkins at their family dinner table: 


They had to 


they had to learn how. ; 
learn how to meet and talk with people.” 


Such wonderful educational advan- 


tages as come to these children are made 


possible by the vision and perseverance 


of two teachers—Ethel Nordling and 
Marvin Prokasky. They miss_ no 


chance to relate education to life itself. 

And let us not forget the spirit at 
work behind them. 
meet with Mrs. Paul Nylander, then 
president of the P. T. A.. Mrs. Fred 
Bunce, past president of the P. T. A., 
and Robert of 
School Board, and to hear them say in 


It was refreshing to 


Brown, treasurer the 
exact words. “We want a happy 
We want our children free 
We feel that per- 
sonality development and real-life ex- 


these 
school here. 


oft nervous tension. 


perience are a part of wood education.” 


the first of two articles on out- 


The second will appear in 
LIFE. ) 


(This is 
standing teachers, 


the July issue of SCHOO! 














HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 
1945-46) 


The following table presents the first 


1] 
enrotiment 


tabulation of number and 


public high schools by type avallabl 


since the study of 1937—3s, 


The present tabulat oO} neludes the 


high schools with fewer than 1 pup Is, 


which were not ! | led l 4 te 
The number of small | a schools has 
been decreasing so that 194 tf e! 


was a total of only 24.510 high schools 
of all types and sizes 
25.467 In 1937-38. 
There were about ST7.000 fewer 
dren in high school in 1945-46 than 
1937-38. the decrease doubts 
to some extent to the 
creasing birth rates previous to 194 
The total enrollment Loy —3OS Was 
§019.255 compared with T 141.57: 


1945 1. 


REASSIGNMENTS IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 
Henry F. Alves has been appointed 


assistant director, School Ach istra 
tion Division. He has beer associate 
chief, County and Rural School Adm 
istration, in that Division since ite 
1946. For a year prior to that fime, 
he was director, Division of Surplus 
Property Utilization. He has been wit 
the Office since 1935. Edgar Full 
State commissioner of education i 
New Hampshire, was rece? 
the Division. 


tly named as 
the new director of 

Nolan D. Pulliam, specialist for State 
school administration, has been named 
associate chief, State School Adminis 


Mr. Pul 


tration in the same division, 


| ime to the O)thce last year from 
\) ona. where he was State super. 


Instruction, 


EXCHANGE FELLOWSHIPS 
RENEWED 


rams of exchange fellowsh ps and 
graduate study in othe 
Republics have been resumed 
ifter a wartime lapse. ‘J he programs 
operate under the provisions of the 
Bue O- A res Convention. ‘| hey are ac 
this country jointly by the 
ation and the Department 
of State United States students who 
ire selected will leave for Central and 
beginning July 1. 

The exchange fe 


provides for the exchat 


lowsh ~p progran 
ve of two grad- 
inte st ents ench Ven! between each oft 
sthat ratified the Convention, 


“=o Tar, e1rght hations have nalicated that 


‘ - 

( ‘ it to recelVve OF ted 
States students beginning July 1 of this 

Travel and maintenance grants are 


supplementary. They are awarded to 


EDUCATION 


students going into any of the other 
American Republics. Amounts of the 
grants vary with indi dual need, 
Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the Division of Interna- 
tional Edueational Relations, Office of 
Edueation, Washington 25, D.C 
LONG-TIME OFFICE STAFF 
MEMBER HONORED 


rs, M. D.. for 


many vears constitant 1 health eduea- 


James Frederick Rog 
tion in the Office of Education, was re- 
cently honored for his long service in 
s field. He 
was awarded a Certificate of Honor by 
the Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Edu iti und Re reaction. It 


was Inscribed “I (r] iteful recognition 


and many contributions to | 


of his inspiring leadership and out- 


standing service to our profession.” Be- 


cause of Dr. Rogers’ 


the son ietv s meetine he id] ! 


tb t\ to attend 
Kansas 
Wity,. the presentation Ceremonies are 
scheduled to be repeated e Nation’s 
Capital. Dr. Rogers retired from the 


Office in 1941. 


VISUAL AIDS TO EDUCATION 


Government Films on Health and Agriculture Released 


health ul d nil eC 


PEN motion pictures on 
I ilture have recently been re 
eased by the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
i! Affairs for educational use. The 

ms deal with hookworm, ty- 
ivsentery, typhoid, smallpox, and 
ibjects; those on agriculture, 
th soil and water conservation, dairy- 
use, livestock feeding, and 


] 
Ly methods, 


odern Tarmin 
These educational films were pre- 

red espe lally for the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, an agency of 
the United States Government, for the 
purpose of creating an active interest in 
ie Improvement of living conditions. 


\ll of them are 16-mm. color sound 
films and are avallable with English. 
Port muese, or Spanish narrations. 
Four of them are animated with Walt 


Disney characters. 


as carriers of dvsente ry, mi: lari 


The films may be purchased from the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs at 
the prices listed below. Write to the 
Institute, 499 Pennsvilvania Avenue 
NW... Washington 25, D. C.. for a cata- 


loge and purchase ippl enation form. 


Health 


Environmental Sanitation. 10 min., 
s+5}. 
Discusses the s iti fs ties and prae- 


tices necessary to protect the health and lives 
of people livil uw n ere waded cities (Disney 
animation.) 


7 
Hook, MOTT, 


relis how a fam is reduced to weakness 


11 min.. $47. 


and poverty by hookworms and how they rid 

themselves of their sickness Disney anima- 

tion.) 

Insects as Ca 
44. 


The tly, mosquito, al d louse a 


10 min., 


re presented 
and typhus. 


(Disney animation.) 
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Kill the Louse. 8 min... S40. 

The se spreads the deadly disease ot ty 
plus and brings sadness and suffering to many 
peop 

, ; 4 7 > 
/ Dusentery. ( min. M0, 

Ex] ns how dysentery spreads and how 
4 b eve ed from spreading 
/ ry l Varket. 9 min., S40. 

\ s tl langer that a filthy market 
may St the peopl who get their food 
here s] s the sanitar condition in 
whic s she | be maintained 
7 f d Ca 9 min. MO. 

Ly strates the transmission of the ty- 
pl 1 | s through food by way of the 
ook s I ~ = ! t #1 iphasizes alse th if I k 

flies may be the means by 
ty] I s d from one persor 
I ga Smal pe Ss mil 

1) 

D ts é S f mass oTect 
rh s siguring ar k ng disease by 

he l pie pressure 
ec} I Ss demonstrated 
Wise P ——Healthy Babies. 11 
4 role of prenatal services iz 
I 
S g ‘ et} I he I the cor g l 
£ ippiness of the home 
, 
} // ( S min.. S40. 
A prese! tion of the var ed services whic! 


ire a ie in a health center and their im 
portance preventing diseases and in gener 
i 4 Y o hie 

Agriculture 

, y _ 

BR, «mu <4). 

Er ges st ‘ ind a ind the 
Y I row g riety f vegetables 
I I ‘ Vs \ wh he i l t i 
tan = W ‘ ‘ fa varietv of vede bles 
ind \ st I e grow by simple ga 
di g - little cost 
B, } g—Mo Wilk. 1O mu 

st. 

Ss} S ‘ ore milk can be obtained 
fron when it is clean and healt! 
Gives suggestions that any farmer can carry 
out to provide a cleaner place for his cows to 


feed for them in order to have 


a greater supply of milk for his family 


ye > 
ding Pays. 


ve and 1 re 


8 min., $40. 


Stresses the need of storing feed for the 
cattle for use when pasture is no longer green, 
is hungry animals are not productive. Sug 
gests use of trench silo, haystack, irrigated 
pasture ind forage for increasing the feed 
ind st g it 
Fre Small Beginnings. 7 min., $40. 

Stresses the importance of using the right 
tool l he job, and instills an interest In 
learning bout better tools 
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I nse CT 


Shows that 


Enemies. T min., $40. 


to feed 
h enables the farmer to get 


if insects are not allowed on 


crops, whi 


1 


money for his produce Practical measures 
available to any farmer are given to control 
the insects 

») ° ’ ’ . ° 

LamnING To) Good Rating. 10 min.. 

S45. 

Exp “ains wh main needs a Variety of foods 
to be healthy Shows the variety needed can 
he Zrown ol smi plot of lar d (Disney 

mation, ) 


The Land Must Eat. 


Stresses the 


9 min., S40. 


need of putting plant food back 


o the soil because depleted soil grows poor 
crops Chis film, sequel to “Your Soil 
Your Future places emphas s on increased 

st tit ird manure, compost, green man- 
ure crops, and crop rotation 


Water on the Land. 


% min... S40. 


Crentes al nterest jt rrigation by show 
ng the value and demonstrating some simple 
eati ethods 
Your Soil—Your Futu S min., S40. 
Brie ] ves Ss conservation by showing 
some things that every farmer should do to 
S land o halt o prevent erosion The 
hil shows how rich land can be robbed of 
9 ts top so so that good crops no longer 


grow and how this can be prevented by con 
ating crops, and letting trees 
and 


stand to hold moisture 


top Sol 


How To Prepare and Use 
Educational Exhibits 
WRITE TO the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., for 
a new publication, M. P. 634, on the 
and use of educational ex- 
This manual illustrates differ- 
ent kinds of exhibits, discusses different 


preparation 
hibits. 
appeals to be used and gives practical 
Included 


are brief explanations of the use of such 


construction. 


suggestions on 


visual aids as photographs, trans- 


parencies, Taps, graphs, charts, and 


projec tors, 


Filmstrip Catalogs 


IN RESPONSE to the growing need 


for comprehensive catalogs of film- 
strips similar to those available for 
l6-mm. motion pictures— the H. W. 


Wilson Company is now publishing a 
separate section of its Educational Film 
Guide devoted exclusively to filmst rips. 
This service is being tried out on an ex- 
perimental basis to determine whether 
its usefulness warrants making it a per- 


Write to H. W. 


manent catalog service. 





much more food can be grown 
the 


more 


Wilson Company, 950-972 U1 versity 
Avenue, New York 52. N. Y.. for fur- 


} 


ther information. 

McGraw -Hill also has a filmstrip cat- 
alog scheditiled for spring publication. 
Ant suunced as a 600 page book. Film 

‘ps ~- VT se rs Guide and De “¢ ri ptive 
Ind 
edu itional uses of filmstrips and de- 
of 


For further information write 


will contain a discussion of the 


scriptive reviews some 3.000 film- 
strips. 
to McGraw-Hill Book Company, B30 


West Forty-Second Street, New York. 


Motion Pictures for Adult Education 
WITH THE publication of the winter 
Issue of Fil i For Mii Re wie uw, the Insti- 
tute of Adult Education 


completion of an evaluation project 18 


i 


has announced 


months ago to select 16-mm. motion pic- 
tures suitable for adult discussion pur- 
poses. 

During this time, over 500 films were 
of 
number 176 were found acceptable for 
Many films 


were rejected by the Institute since they 


and evaluated. and this 


sCTeel ed 


use in adult film forums. 
were not produced for adult education 
and could not be easily adapted t» this 
purpose; others, produced during the 
war, were disqualified for out-of -date- 
hess. 

Ka h of the 176 films was evaluated 
upon a discussibility index and placed 
one of three categories acceptable, 


highly 


iil 


recommended, and recom- 


Thev came from three major 


mended. 


sources: Government sponsorship— 


th ularly Cal ada. Great Britain. and 


Thiis¢ ellaneous or- 


pal 
the United States: 
industry, 


health or- 


eanizations—labor unions, 


religious, ecdlucat ional, and 


al d theatri al motion pie- 


waniZations : 
tures, principally those of the Mare h of 
Time. 

The 176 films for adult education are 
grouped by subject-matter categories 
and are reviewed in the four 1947 quar- 
of Film Fo Review. 


The spring issue features films in the 


terly Issues rum 
field of international relations; the sum- 
mer issue, films on child care, education, 
recreation, and delinquency ; the fall is- 
sue, films dealing with inter-group rela- 
tions. housing, and health: and the 
winter issue, films on industrial, agricul- 
tural, and political problems. Single 


copies, 75 cents each; 10 or more copies, 











50 cents each. Address Film Forum 
Review, Institute of 
Teachers College. ( 
West One Hundred wet 
Street, New York 27 


HYD 


New Film Shows Work of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


VOCATIONAL 


opportunities 11 the 


i, Sd. Department of Agriculture are 
shown in a new USDA film, “A De 
cision for Bill.” Built iround a college 
student’s indecision as to what phase of 


agriculture to follow. the film SHOWS a 


dean of men ina land-grant college @iy 
ing Bill an overview of the work ot The 


ilture, Subjects 


Ag 


include 


Department of 
mentioned forestry, soil con 
servation, research, al mal husbar lry, 


entomology, plant dustry, agricul 


onomics, mar- 


tural chemistry, home e 
Al d eX- 


ONOMICS, 


keting. agricultural e 
tension work. Throughout the film en 
phasis is placed upon the theme of pub 
The fih 


ulture. 


lie service in aol 
16-mm. sound color, was produced by 
the USDA Motion Picture Service with 
the cooperation of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and 1 
Prints can be purchased from ¢ 
Films, Division of United World Films. 


Inc.. 445 Park Avenue. New York 22 


versities, 


ist le 


Shortage of 16-mm. Film 
THE FOLLOWING explanat 


16-mm. film shortage—whi 


of the 


3S causing 


delay in the filling of 16-mm. print o1 
ders—is given by Fi/m Daily, a trade 
publication of the motion picture 

dustry : “Sixteen-mm. film i iustry 1s 
running into a shortage of raw stock. 
Manufacturers generally are said to be 


holding production to last year’s output, 


with available raw stock being distrib 
uted on an allocation basis. 


“Asa result. newcomers in the 16-mm. 


field are finding it difficult to obtain raw 


stock, while established compal ies wit] 
expansion plans are md capper d. 
“Taboratories are re ported running 
up to 2 months behind on 16-mm. orders. 
“Trade sources Say there ssheht hope 
for an lmproveme! t in the situation be 
fore 1949 Ke 


when Eastmat Kodak will 
have two new 


16-mm. coating machines 


In Operation.” 


12 





Library Statistics Studied 


\ Conference on Public Sehool L 


Statistics was held under the aus 


pice of the Service to Libraries Section. 


Office of Education, March 15-16. As 
1 res ot the discussions, the publi 
- rT library statistical blank, Form 


S—U 4 (1942), has been tentatively re 
cording to the suggestions of 
Phe 
further at oa 
American Association 
bray Atlantic ¢ 


This conference was called in conne 


Vised i¢ 


form will be lis 


l rerees, 
Clssed | 


of Schoo] # 
ins at ‘ity in June. 
h the planning by the Office of 
(hl for the third comprehensive 
collection, 1947-48, 1n the present series 
school library statistical 
It was the consensus of the conferees 
th it the follow Inge factors be considered 


nome sing the tatistical form: 


l. Significance of the items to adminis 
trators and librarians 
a (va lability of the data 
Definition of 
t. Importance of data for basis of com 


with previously published 


terms 


parison 


qata 
The length and simplicity of the 
form 

6. The nterrelation of school library 
data with other statistical data ob 


tained through Office studies. 


I) iddition 
cation 


to members of the Office 
staff, 
Louise IF, Rees, chairman of the 


consultants In 


statistical committee of the American 
Asso ition of 
State school library consultant, Lans 
ng. M Mattie Ruth Moore, 


chairman of the State supervisors of 


School Librarians and 


l 
Chigan 5 


school libi irles and state supers isor ot 
Austin, 
l Clark Kennedy, Stiute school li- 


supervisor, Albany, N. Y. 


school libraries, Texas: and 


Am 


by iT’) 


UNESCO Library Program 


The library program of the United 
Nations Edueational, Scientific 
Cultural Organization in relation to the 
UNESCO program as a whole was the 


and 


t of a brief report prepared by 


sub Te 


meeting of the 





Con- 
issue of D.C. 
publ shed by the District of 


brat al of 


Evans. L 


airy 


Luther H. 


goress, for the Jan 


LJ+4S 
Libraries 
Columbia Library Asse 

The six ch 


adopted at the Second Cre! eral Confer- 


Wlaition. 
apters of the program 
ty last November and 
(1) Re- 


) 


ication, (3) 


ence In Mexico ¢ 
December : 


COnNSTrUCTION, ~) commu 


ire concerned with: 


education, (+) « ultural interchange, (D) 
and (6) 


human and social relations, 


natural sciences. 

In connection with reconstruction, 
there IS, Mr. Kvans pots out, a specific 
library item “concerned with the pro- 
vision of books to areas suffering from 
the war and the stimulation of ex 
changes wmMonYg the libraries and similar 
Institutions all over the world.” 
“The UNESCO program recognizes 


ticularly public h- 
the 


that libraries, p 


braries, are important parts of 
whole scheme ot mass communication,” 


Mr. 


rilso 


Ser ond chapter 
biblio- 


graphical Col trol of the publications in 


Evans Says. | he 


covers such problems as 
recorded and an 


of copyright 


which knowleda > 


international! system 
relations. 

Librarians will be interested in the 
projects related to cultural interchange 
including the promotion of an interna- 
tional pool of literature and the investi 
gation of a proposal for international 
cooperation between museums. 

The Director-General of UNESCO is 
instructed to 


assist in organizing a 


laison, the 
include the 
ndexing of scientific 


world center of scientific 


activities of which would 
abstracting and 


writings. 


Hearings Available 


Testimony presented on December 9 
and 10, 
the Public Library Service Demonstra- 
tion bill has 
document, J/: 
mittee No. 1 of the Cor on Edu- 
cation and Lahor, House of Ri presen- 
tatives. Eightieth Conaress. First Nes- 
sion, on H.R. 2465 (Washington: U.S. 
Printing Office, 1948). 


1947, by witnesses supporting 


appeared in the printed 


IDS besore Nubecom- 


Government 


(Turn to page PT) 
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Education for the Thirteenth and 


Fourteenth Years 


wu Scnoor Lire publishes r 
por te of the Plannina Committes of Lhe 
(\a) 
National ¢ 

The 
yo pte d at th last annual Whe ¢ ting 


Tt de als with TV 8 POnsi- 


é duc ational author ties 


mission “Us adopte d hy th 
Oude i] oft Chie r Ntate Si hool 


following WS One OF the Te - 


of the couneil. 
bilities of State 
Pr pansion of edu ational SELTVICES thi 


vil j and foul lée nth VEaATS, 


tee was agi formulate a statement 


PROBLEM eiven the commit 


of the State’s responsibilities and Op 
portunities for the expansion and im 
proven nt of educat ional sery ices in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth vears.” 

The 


mary of the historical development and 


committee presents a brief sum 
present status of the junior college 
movement, descriptive statements of 
present practice and recent proposals, 
a list of some of the major issues, a series 
of proposals of policy, an outline of the 
research needed in any State as a basis 
for establishing or extending progratns, 
suggestions for legislative implemen 
tation, some problems for further study 
and a selected bibliography. 

To fa 
tee presents in order the issues, the pro 


litate discussion, the commit- 


and an outline of the 
as a basis of State ac 


the 


posals of policy, 
researe h needed 
Phe 


serves as background for consideration 


tion. remainder of report 


of the proposals. 


Issues To Be Considered in Estab- 
lishing Educational Programs for 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Years 


Any State proposing to develop a 
program of public education for the 
thirteenth 
face 


fact, those States which have already 


and fourteenth vears will 


certain fundamental issues. In 
established such programs will need to 
reexamine the same in the light of these 
questions : 

1. What groups of persons are to be 
served ¢ 

2. What should the new organization 
of programs or institutions be called? 

3. Under what auspices should the 
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new institutions be estabiished and 
operated / 

}. In locating these new institutions, 
should the emphasis be on placing them 
within commuting distance of the larg- 
est possible portion of the State’s youth, 
or on establishing institutions with 
broad programs on a regional basis / 

5. How should they be 


existing school districts, that is. districts 


related to 


for administering elementary and sec- 
ondary education / 

6. How should the program for the 
thirteenth and fourteenth vears be re- 
lated to the supporting high-school pro 
grams ¢ 

7. What 
the location of the new institutions / 

8. Who 


erams or curriculums shall be offered 


criteria should determine 


will determine what pro- 
and in what places? 

9. How should the new institutions 
be articulated with existing institutions 
of post -secondary or higher education / 

10. What qualifications — education 
and experience—will be required of 
teachers / 

11. Willthese new institutions be free 
and available to all the youth of the 
How free? How available? 
12. How should these new programs 


State / 


be financed ¢ 


A Tentative Statement of Policies 
The following proposals are submit- 
They 


will admit of varied applications to 


ted for discussion and study. 
meet the diverse conditions obtaining 
in the several States. 

l. In de a6 loping a wSstate Program or 


pu , it 


fou) feenth wears, MWOdCTAaAMS S hould hy 


education tor the thirtee nth and 
provide d 1o7 the fie Groups of stud wis 
ide di ti tte d h / { he Educational Poli ie s 


( ONMLILISSIONS Vide ly: 
‘ 


(a) Students wanting preparation 
for various technical and semiprofes- 
sional occupations which require all the 
training that high schools can give and 
1 or 2 years in addition. 

(4) Students 
training beyond that which can be of- 
fered in the years of high school in the 


wanting advanced 


occupation for which the high schools 
provide the basic preparation. 

) Students wanting to prepare for 
admission to professional schools and 
the last 2 years of technical and liberal 
arts colleges. 

(7d) Students wanting to round out 
their general education before entering 
employment or becoming homemakers, 

) Adults and older vouth, mostly 
emploved, who wish to continue their 


education during their free hours. 


2. These should be 


° ? 
nawMe Jd Community COlLLEJES Or COmMUN- 


, 


NEW ASTUUTIONS 


ity institutes to indicate the broad fune- 


tions they are designed to serve. 

The name junior college has become a 
distinct liability. 
tive 


It implies diminu- 
and unchallenging connotations. 
It does not 
scription of the nature and functions of 
the institution. 


constitute an accurate de- 
It tends to concentrate 
the thinking of students, faculty, and 
patrons alike on the university prepara- 
tory curriculum to the exclusion of the 
terminal function. Asa result of these 
effects the entire population is given a 
distorted view of the real character of 
the institution. 

Public community coll ges or in- 


STITUTES should hy Jee ral 


under the 
supervision of the Ntate de partme nt of 
education, 

In general, the same supervisory con- 
trols should apply to the community 
colleges as to elementary and high 
schools, They should not be under a 
for higher 
When they cannot be estab- 
lished in districts under the board of 


separate State authority 
educat Ion, 


education responsible for all elementary 
and high schools of the area, the State 
department of education will need to 
give special consideration to articulat- 
ing the program of the college or insti- 
the all 


Through re- 


tute with the 


programs of 
supporting high schools. 
sear I and conference the State depart- 


should 


standards governing the location and 


ment of education establish 
maintenance of community colleges and 
the development of their curriculums. 

4 With due 


preg! Wn and CCOnOMY OF op ration, a 


gard tor quality of 


tAttention is called the full statement con 
cerning the five groups in Education for AU Ameri 
can Youth, p. 246-247, Washington, D. C., National 
Ed ation Association, 1945 
The Educational Volicies Commission uses the 
name “Community Institute pp. 39, 227, 265, 35 
13: 








community college should located 
wethin commuting d f yor j 
of the State. 

Research indicates Lhiat OnwunuUuting 


beyond a distance of 6 to 10 miles, ex 
cept where transportatiol il 
expense is provided, is a 


attendance and that there is relatively 


little commuting bevol la radius of 25 
miles. Exception to this rule vill r¢ 
necessary for sparsely popul ited areas 


and for curriculums in vocational and 
technical fields providing limited out 
lets for employme! | Set policy No. 
£1) 

5. Such reoraa f echool d 
triets should he hte ’ 18 Vl ai 
units of sufficient to qustify #t] 
organization of a com ity collea 
institute. 

Local schoo] cl stricts of smal] 31 Z6 
and diverse bow dary lines stitute 
almost insurmountable obstacles to 
bringing community college educatio1 
within the reach of all Amei youth. 
Through a process of consolidation and 
reorganization this obstacle 1 Ly be 
removed. 

It is recognized, however, that i 
some States certain transitional steps 
may be necessary before the mnplete 
attainment of desirable istrict re 
organization ean be ed. The 
following alternative L\ onsid 
ered: (7) Creating " 0 eclera 
tion of contiguous dist: provide 
the program throug cooperative effort. 
(4) creating a super district n M 
sissippi or some ¢ tlifornia ts. O1 
establishing the progral fhe most 
favorable school] center of the area wit 
provision for the attendance student 
from other districts. 

6. The law sho 
tegration or close a ; } 

mm unity college j / rf 
supporting high sc/ ( g, 


Much of the State enablins leo 


tion for the organ Zation oLp vile on 


munity colleges has been directed to the 
thirteenth and fourteent vears O01 

Under such legislati t is difficult, if 
not impossible, to ce ( " teorated 
high school and ) nity college 
program. The latt rO of organiza 
tion is thereby placed at a distinet cd 

advantage. state eo atiol should 


recognize the fact that the thirteenth 


and fourteenth erack re an upward 


the program, 


extension of 


de on wit 


and should expedite the operation ota 
program of uninterrupted growth and 
development on the part of the students 
through provision for an integrated 
organization. 

Kdueational Policies 


ommends the reorganization of 


Commis 


{ 


the publie school program on a 6—-4++4 
Ss plan Is 1n successful opera 


number of school 


Ss) stems. 


h reorganization is not feas 


le, ste ps should be taken to provide 
close iti ulation bet ween the col 
munity college and the supporting high 


hoot programs to the end that youth 


miv obtain the best possible educational 


STiate de pai fyent of 


establish criteria 
lat ition OT community 
i! dards estab] shed should take 
to consideration the number and dis 


Ol students. othe edueational 


opportunities 1 the community or area, 
the distribution of occupational oppo! 
{ ties, and the desire of the people of 

e area for a community college pro 


Where the program for the thirteenth 


irteenth vears is properly i 


teerated with the work in grades 11 and 


i] nimum enrollment of 175 to 200 
students is needed in the upper 2 years 
ro! ollege preparatory and terminal 
general programs, Po provide ad 

" ed ( pat onal train ne on al 

il basis for students who ob 
Lin the | preparation in high sehool 
\\ req re somewhat larger enrol] 
nents Provis'on of a broad program ol 


technical education will re 


4) (>! | 
l ii 


; s to 1.000 students, although 
( il programs ih some fields Mit) 
e Ove effectively and ec nomically 

tes with smaller enrollments. 


enel il. the state w il] avoid dup 


il a iva lable eduea 


satisfactory 


QO! al Opportun ties, 


, . ; 
‘ FF NTT ¢ di partient of edi ion 
ye 7 

/, v/ standards CGOCEPHAG 

) ) 4 ° 

j LH PlLACewenl OF Currie 

: ' ; 
WI ( I des rable that the local 


iuthoritv take the Initiative In deter 


the courses and curriculums to 


be offered, the State has a respe nsibility 


COmMUnNuUnNITTeSs make their 


tol ( Ip ne 
lue regard to educational 





values and economical operation from 


the viewpoint both of the community 
and the State as a whole. 

Curriculums and courses designed to 
help youth achieve competence in oe- 
cupations of semiprofessional, techni- 
skilled trade should be 


located in areas where the occupations 


cal, or types 


for which preparation Is given are con- 


centrated. 


State standards should olive local 


authorities the widest possible latitude 
in developing programs for adults and 


older vouth. Lhese misty be courses 


cviven in afternoons and evenings, on or 
off campus, and, In some cases, May be 


short programs for part-time or full- 


time students. 
Curriculums and courses designed for 


families of occupations in which the 


State’s annual replacement need is 15 


or less would, as a rule, be established 


or approved in not more than one cen 


ter, or would he « ared fo. through “on 


the job” training. Some such standard 


applicable to all highly 


would be 


specialized progr Lis. 


9. The development of ap 


iran OF 


. 7 ° . 
public COMTI a (4 Oi O} nstitute 
. , yy . 7 , 
education Should ¢« a TA (ard to the 

ail : } $: Ai# t; > 
CMTUIS na pre / pp ad MATLTUELIONS 
i 


which The Stale has hia 


J ta de ve lop 


, " y . 
Progra IX OF ondary edueation. 


For example, t | e extension of public 


facilities may serve a group of young 


people who cannot he il commodated in 


private institutions for lack of space, 


or may provide types of nstructional 


programs not maintained by private in 
stitutions, or may provide education at 


low cost or at no cost to the student and 


thus serve a group whom the private 
institution cannot reach. The State 


should have full and up-to date infor- 
mation about the kinds and quality of 
services rendered by Its pl vately con 
trolled institutions, so that their place 
may be duly appraised and respected in 
developing the svstem of publie edu 
cation. 


LO. The NT aT should POST) and en 


courage a program fo the p eparatio) 
ok teachers for service in ubliec com- 


j 


e } 
Unity ¢ Olle 


es hidh 3 ST dT) i 
‘| he Vast eXpansion of adult education 


contemplated, integration of general 


the 


education with yocation-technical edu- 
cation in terminal programs, the close 
articulation of these programs with the 
total occupational life of the commu 
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nitvy—these call for a type of teacher 
that is not available either in high school 
of the 
teachers in public community colleges 


or college. Moreover. many 
have not had the proper type of prepara- 
tion. ‘This is particularly true in the 
terminal curriculums of vocational and 
general education. The State depart- 
ment of education in cooperation with 


teacher-training institutions and com- 





munity college faculties should encour- 


age the study of the type of training re- 
| quired on the part of community college 
| teachers, and make adequate provision 


therefor. The need is urgent and the 
time is short. 
11. The 


: ici < , o,0 e 
should aqive tree tuition and as far 


COMMUNITY coll de or wmsti- 
torte 
(78 possil r should Pevnove OF Ve duce the 


economic barrier to education. 

While some student fees collected on 
a uniform basis Mlay be necessary, rigor- 
ous control should be exercised to pre- 
vent the collection of fees from thwart- 
ing the concept of free tuition. 


for youth living more than 2 miles from 


concept of free transportation 


high school is now widely accepted. 


Subject to equitable standards, free 
transportation should be provided for 
full-time students in the community 
college. For those students living be- 
yond reasonable commuting distance, a 
subsistence allowance or scholarship at 
least equivalent to the average trans- 


per should be 


These standards would ap- 


portation cost student 
provided. 
ply to full-time students regardless of 
of course. 

different 


fees and transportation of 


leneth 


Somewhat standards will 
evovern thie 
adult education students. 

Colleg 


numbers of nonresident students 


es or institutes serving consid- 
erable 
will need dormitories and other com- 
parable facilities, 


12. HK nabline 


fhroudgan 


should tlti- 
frriane ial 


egislation 
COUPE ad quate 
support, the establishment and maint 
nance of community college or institute 
progra 

The community should contribute to 
the financial support of the program in 
terms of its ability. 

The State aid program should be on 
an equalization basis and should be re- 
lated to the total State aid in terms of 
the actual cost of current expense and 
capital oul lay per weighted pupil in the 
college or institute programs, 
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Subject to reasonable controls, stu- 
dents should be permitted to attend any 
college or institute program of their 
choice, and both State and local aid 
should follow the student. 

Any available Federal aid would be 
apportioned according to regulations 
established and agreed upon by Federal 
and State authorities, 

The development of a community 
should look to the 
strenethening of the elementary and 
It should in no way sub- 
financial 


college program 
high schools, 
tract 
support. 


from their adequate 


Legislative Implementation 

To establish a system of community 
colleges or institutes as envisioned in 
the foregoing proposals, it W ill be neces- 
sary to enact enabling legislation which 
will provide for: 

1. Centering responsibility in the 
State board of education or comparable 
authority, 

2. District organization assuring in- 
tegration or close coordination of com- 
munity college with supporting high 
school programs, 

3. State aid on an equalization basis 
adjusted to actual costs and ability of 
districts to support the total publie edu- 
cation program, 

{. Free tuition, strict 
fees, and reasonable allowance for trans- 


limitation of 


portation or subsistence costs, and 

5. Empowering the State board of 
education or comparable authority to 
establish regulations pertaining to their 
establishment, maintenance, and opera- 


tion. 


Information Needed To Establish 
New Programs or To Extend Existing 
Programs 

The educat ional needs to be sery ed by 
the community college or institute are 
so varied and so urgent that the State 
can no longer wholly entrust the devel- 
opment of these programs to private 
The 
problems are so complex that the State 
ean ill afford to launch a program with- 


enterprise and_ local Initiative. 


out adequate information. 

To establish new programs or to ex- 
tend existing programs, a State should 
conduct studies as follows: 

1. A survey of the population, ages 
16-20, to determine— 

(a) Their distribution by counties or 
other comparable political units. 


(4) Trends in the number and per- 
cent of high school graduates continu- 
ing their education. 

(cc) The distribution of youth by 
high school districts to determine trends 
in the numbers of graduates, and of 
drop-outs. 

2. A survey of existing educational 
institutions providing educational serv- 
ices to high school graduates or older 
youth to determine for each community 
or college area 

(a) The services or programs avail- 
able, and 

(4) The 
the community, area, or State admitted 


number of students from 
to each service or program. 

3. Extensive occupational surveys for 
the States as a whole to determine the 
distribution of workers by _ 

(a) Counties or other comparable 
units. 

(4) Industries or occupat ional fields. 

(¢) Type of workers, as skilled, tech- 
nical, professional. 

$+. The formulation and application 
of criteria to determine location of com- 
munity colleges or institutes with re- 
gard to— 

School and district organization. 


(7) 

(4) Loeation of existing programs 
and institutions. 

(ce) Distribution of industries and 
occupat ion, 

(7d) Distribution of youth popula- 
tion, and 
Their 


youth and adult workers. 


(¢) older 


availability to 


5. An estimate of costs and a survey 
of financial resources. 

The 
total resources available, funds potenti- 
ally available from the Federal Govern- 


survey should determine the 


ment, the portion of the cost to be borne 
respectively by the local districts and 
the State, the provision to be made for 
youth in sparsely populated areas, and 
the best method of financing the total 


program. 


Historical Development and Present 
Status of Public Education Programs 
for the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Years 

The beginnings of advocacy of a 
development along junior college lines 
back to the middle of the last 
The actual establishment of 


reach 
century. 
units designated as junior colleges came 
around the turn of the century, with 
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emerging a few vi / il general education. In som 
the first local \f g e students termi 

a slow erTowt ra) far outnut er those pre 
following these ¢ , en ora 

the numbers 11 is rat \ evelopme) s been i 
rate, so that by { ses meeting the net 
Was 1h excess of v O x i in ~ t} ray 
mately 16,000 s \ levote « L Dart o 
private junior colleg lueat 

both local pub . ‘ ails iio aided 
bined, and lo primar erned wit 
units opera a ‘2, t l ( eure progru 
tuspices. Ina pe : e cdissatista 
ber, according: ti ror ft i ollev Thi 
Americal (sso it =. ( |- { P es Ci “fs 

leves, h id arisel { B % { rhe ( riled 1 t 
number fell off to s extent Oo ( my <tit es 
wartime but picker o ess | these ites 

tion of hostilities, { tal ose of e ne - 

to this agency as O ‘ 

wis about 650. 7 , 

it iii ai Diversity of Development 


in the Several States 


institutions is abor 


ae S States are sr ( t strate 
Stated. that counts 
, I ori I presel 
colleges by othe 0 7 
, : 17 \\ oO i Le enrne 
somew hint sthiatiel O 
: pope’ i sty 
CN} hadned DY tel Oo 
. 1 I sirable pre 
JuUnLOr Colleges 
Something } = 
crowth reviewed ; California 
paring it W 0 t | ee) i ( O 
of 4-vear colleges G Calif » is 7 QO} 
rutions | gO I's Oo , , =t) t ( Du 
since the establis H , ‘ iti ( 
something more () ‘ , ( 
avo. Witl t l oO ( eVPS 4 
be ot }tll (>? 4) eo t " 0 = 
than half the g In S J | | San Dieg 
nstitutions eo ( ( e] 
I) thre ore I’t a te. I Cir es PTHces ( 
colleges oth } | Tlie CH hore = 
increased in numbe c iz ep 
I ive gamed « f orades L1—14 
there are approximat stra { 
ot eacl | i ita Licate a 
In the beginning O Ne follows 
yunlor colleges us t 1) pe <z } intl tal type 
| rely ot COULrsSeSs 2 | | ar 
vears of conten porary oe l : or colleges are developed 
versities As e1 rel ‘ ross ! f Luspices of loca boards ol 
dividual Junior college e convict operating der State law 
grew that this preparator rr es and regulations of the 
Was hot suited to tlre rests and a SS [ | me tof edu iol Privy ite 
: P 1 ‘ . j 
ities Of Manv stucel ind eflorts were eves are, Tor the most part, 
directed toward deve ping ter? utions developed under 
offerings. Inthe ma e new course pices of religious denominations. 
were aimed at prepara for subj P r colleges are recognized 
fessional and tech tions | econdary schools. They 


more recently effort \ peeh toware 1 elope ilo or 
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first hit Lricte | } ( i On le 


oul lines 


Hayor 





lL. District jt olleges are organ- 
Zed I! legally l Pcl or college 


ties the 


a}, school anc r cotiege adistricts 
ive cotermilnou 

Ze Departine legves ey 
roanized \ irtment tf hieh 

hools ove QO ool pri 

Ipal is the chief adi trative oflicer 

Union J egt tricts are 
formed by 1 I r more 
rhy schor | eparate ad 
nistrative stafl ourds of edu 
‘ul «>? 

} Four-vea ( eves i Ol 
ranized the per 2 yea f the hig! 
school with { teent und four 
eenth vears L single stitution 

der a sing g nistra 


ere = very il I | ind al 

ulntion wit ou OOS In the 

remia or type { ( ( relatiol 
uti 


students 


from nol nie or rea mav at 

dany pub or college of what 
ever type in the State, and the district 
r uttenan { ( I the ex 
tent of full operating costs per unit of 


il tendance ) 


plus $65 rental per student, and this 
ost 18 raised tax levied on 
hat portiol I of residence 
ot wied i ollege dis 
ct ora Oo ( : maintain 
oa junior colleg Ina ses Junior 


ittenda free to the student. 


In all tvpes ol } or colleges 
the State eq ( ompletion of 
ourses pl VSica lucation and health 
md a course America stitutions 
for graduate sta ou I es also 
require tli ( rT QO units of 
work ina snake ( ivtment t qual fy 
for graduation ema g por 
tion of the st { progra may be 
elected on the st ie] volition 


all 


action 


subject to requ rements posed Dy 


loenl boards or eadtuentiol By 


oft 


JUNIO! 


local hoards or er icvnciol 


all public 


colleges require thre ompletion 


of core progran SOF general Ol cultural 
education consisting of English. socia! 
service, home ar family ving, and 


other COUTSeS, 
In general, public junior colleges are 
supplemented 


of 


financed by local taxation 


by State grants and the case cer 
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tain vocational Federal 


COUPSEeS by 


grant Departmental junior colleges, 
being integral parts of local high 
schools, receive from the State the same 
upport received by the high school 
which may be not less than $90 per unit 
of A. D. A. District junior colleges re 
eive a blanket sum of $2,000 per year 
per titution plus $90 per student in 
i p.A \ State equalization fund is 
xt up based on a base operating cost 
of S200 per student. In districts in 
which a tax levy of 35 cents per $100 


of assessed valuation does not vield $110 
per student, the district will participate 
in the equalization fund to the extent of 


making up the balance. 


Phe first public junior colleges in this 


state were establ shed before 190. but 


then crowth took place bet ween 190 
ind 1930. The greatest number of 
these any one year was 28, when 
about 2.000 students (or an average of 
fewer tha t hundred students) were 
enrolle The increase in institutions 
was ct cally stopped by passage of 
legislation setting a minimum popula- 
tion of the district in which new Junior 


oht be established. The law 


requires the district to make a tuition 


charge equal to the cost of instruction. 
Support the main is from tuition in- 


come nie Lhe 


local district levy. The 


curl ! ias been almost wholly pre- 
paral DeMY made up of the courses 
given in the first 2 vears of colleges and 
the u ersity. All but a very few of 
the or colleges have been operated 
in association with the local high 
schools. The development in Lowa has 
included also several private institu 
tions. 
Mississippi 

Phe Mississippi plan for establish 


ment oF a system of junior colleges has 
the follow ng characteristics: 
State-wide in coverage with defi- 

nite district lines—one to eight counties 
In each district. 
» Tour vears in length- two years of 
upper higt school plus two years of 
ind district supported. 

t. Each college has a separate board 
of trustees Varying 1n size from 6 to 
50, depending on the number of coun- 


ties in the districts. 
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o. he 


within the colleges is usually a presi 


idministrative organization 
dent. a dean. a registrar, a business 
manager, a principal of the high school, 
a dean of women. a dean of men. In 
the set-up there is usually a farm, laun- 


vy unit. and a clinic. 


— 


dry, a counselin 
6. The college is not highly depart 
mentalized, Instructors may teach in 
more than one field and may teach in 
both the high school and the college. 
7. Each Institution is free to serve the 
needs of its own district without being 
forced to fit into a State-wide pattern. 
8. The junior colleges have a full- 
time supervisor on the State level. 
This supervisor is an employee of the 


State department of education. 
New York 


New York has 6 State agricultural 
and technical institutes established as 
State agricultural schools prior to 1916: 
and 5 new institutes of applied arts and 
sc1ences established on an experimental 
basis In 1946. The total full-time en 
rollment of the first group for the vear 
1946-47 was 2448. For the second 
group the enrollment is limited to 4,500 
for the period of the experiment. 

Six of the institutes provide programs 
in agricultural education, four in home 
economics education, nine in industrial 
technical education, and one in retail 
management. Curriculums are termi- 
nal in character. They are planned to 
help vouth achieve competence in a fam 
ily of occupations through a well-bal 
anced program of general and voca 
tional .echnical education. 

Programs for full-time students are 
planned for the thirteenth and four 
teenth vears and are open to high school 
graduates and other mature persons 
who have demonstrated capacity to suc- 
ceed in a field of work served by the 
program selected. Each institute pro- 
vides educational programs for adults 
and older vouth in fields related to the 
institute’s program for full-time stu 
dents. 

Each of the new institutes is under 
the general control of a local board ap- 
pointed by the governor and represent- 
ative of the area served. Kach new 
institute will have an advisory council 
representative of the educational, labor, 
and industrial interests of the area, 
Supervisory and administrative control 
of the institutes is chiefly in the State 





education department. The institutes 


ire financed entirely by the State. [ui- 
tion is free to residents of the State, but 
the institute May assess fees under regu 


lations established by the commissioner 
of education. It is expected, When the 
svstem of institutes is fully developed, 
that 75 percent of all youth will live 
Within commuting distance. and that 
nearly all youth will live within 50 miles 


of an institute. 


Texas 

In 1945-46 there was a total of 62 
junior colleges in Texas. Thirty-one of 
these were public and 31 were private 
nstitutions. The public colleges en- 
rolled 21.360 students and the private 
Of the public col- 


two were under State control, 11 


ones enrolled 8.380. 
leges 
district and 18 local. One was a 4-year 
college and 30 were 2-vear institutions. 

The two State colleges are agricul- 
tural institutions and are feeders for 
Texas A & M College. 


institutions consisting of grades 13 and 


They are 2-year 


14 and are separate from high schools. 
They 
are responsible to the board of regents 
of A & M College and the president of 


ire administered by deans who 


that institution. 

[he municipal and private institu- 
tions are largely college preparatory in 
nature. Few terminal courses are 
offered. Some offer a little shop work. 

In the State institutions the State fur- 


In addi- 


tion a small tuition fee of $25 per semes- 


nishes SOU per pupil enrolled. 


ter is collected from students. 


Washington 

The laws of 1945 provided for the ex- 
tension of high schools and the merging 
of junior colleges with extended high 
schools. 

Approval of the State board of educa- 
tion is required to establish an extended 
secondary program, Such program 
may provide for both high school grad 
uates and adults, and include both gen- 
eral and vocational education. The 
State board has authorized two types 
of programs: (1) The junior college 
type accredited for lower division col- 
lege work, and (2) terminal general and 
vocational programs for which no col- 
lege eredit is allowed. The junior col- 
lege type is not approved for communi- 
ties in which a 4-vear, State-supported 
college is located. 


To date, nine programs have been 
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1 


established in the larger po] 


An 


centers. approved 


operated by one cisti t S 


most populous of the area 
pupils from the other cdist1 
Nonres 


service area, 


admitted on the same ISIS a 
pupils. School tax rates at 
all high school districts, et} 
they maintain an extended 


State support of thirte 
teenth year programs is e] 
State support of ele! 

school progran s Ol 
equalization progral Ni 
be charged and fee es 
approval of the Stat 


tion. 


Recent Proposals in the States 


Digests of recent proposals 
college 
(Illinois, Maryland, a W 


are here presented 


writing none of these proposal 


] 


heen implem« hnted 


illinois 
The proposal for 


ber of junior collec | = 


1 the report, the } 
Education. pre peur ry\ ( 
Survey, authorized by 1 G 


N45. I 
junior college pl 


proj 


made to tlre ( 


sembly in 


one of the 
report 
viewed the slow oy 
leges in the State 
aspects of the ne 
Lions, (nother 
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University of I] 
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those in) the report | { ( 
Phe junior coll 
( losing port Ons ¢ 
the following eleme 
* ‘I he pol C\ 
couragement Vrat 
one of mere perm 


maimtain, 


». Because tl 
students do not ( 
junior college leve ic o 
nelude both term 
terminal general 
programs, 

>. Lhe jul Oo} 
should be local rat er tT re 


ia 


development | rer 


ts should, in order to en 


i ourave lose articulation, be estab 
shed only in districts already man 
= 0 o schools 
S <ho ld ay established only 
~ vely tO \ eld a miiiMiuMm 
nt ’ ent of 175 to 200 students. 
6. Tuition in these junior colleges 


ouragement 


for a generous program of 
Stat | Phe Commission recom 
‘ \ OT SoU pel student with 
eq n, after a stated minimun 
\ umount to bring up the 
. lel to S140 per veat 
‘e, ti\ Omdittees encoura’g cy 
ssug f r college bill pre 
2 the amount of flat aid 
Oo im per student 
S oO f State supervis 
ed s ld be the office of t 
Si endent of publie instru 
Maryland 
\ il Te i State-wide systen 
eges Was ll ied 
t endatlons miacte 


nd Commis 


HH t ea Cation. Lhe ispe ts 
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S10 re the need for Ol 
- l rh, Che organiza 
ship to | er schools 
ma ne the 
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eo 
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‘T he smaller 
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should 
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ittending. 
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>». A working 1 
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lowing elements indicative of the nature 
of the proposal. 

1. After taking into account the loea- 
tion of other institutions publie and 
pri ite offering programs at the junior 
college level, the report identified seven 
“cities or areas” in which establishment 
Ol colleges Is feasible and a few 
others where establishment might be- 
come feas ble. 

2. The junior college is defined as a 2- 


yeal stitution, admission to which is 
opel to those who have graduated from 
—( hool Or Can show evidence of 
equivalent training, offering one or 


more of the following programs : 
[wo years of liberal terminal 
[wo vears of work which is a 


combination of liberal terminal and 


il or vocational termi al 


ec it 
The freshman and sophomore 
vears of work of a 4-vear college of let- 
ters a i sclence 
\ minimum enrollment of 150 jis 


iccepted as the basic criterion for the 
establishment of a junior college. 

t. It is recommended that the new 
junior colleges be established and op 
erated by the University of Wisconsin 
through its Extension Division. Noth 


Ing is said in the report with respect to 
pol (>? Tl Tig? 


Some Unresolved Problems 


r 


| movement toward establishin 
State programs of community colleges 
ol stitutes is still in its infancy. The 
cleve ment of 
far has been largely the result of local 


these Institutions thus 


and private enterprise. 

As yet no State has made such a pro 
ree and available to all the youth 

f the State, nor has any State yet 
to establish a broad program of 

Yet. there are notable 


\ hol ible <eTViICce could be rel cle red 
through the formulation of methods and 
procedures for evaluating the various 


provral 


now in existence or in process 


f establishment. Rigorous application 
»f tive et] ods ot research to the ap- 


praisal of these new ventures would en- 
ommunity college movement 
o achieve in 20 years what it has taken 


100 years to achieve in developing sec- 


OnadArV se OOIS, 
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Quality Counts in Physical Education 


by Elsa Schneider and Simon A. McNeely, Specialists 
for Health Instruction and Physical Education 


They discuss the qualities of 


[’ IS 10:15 on a beautiful, sunny | tively. 


morning. The program posted on leadership and good group membershiy 


the wall outside the door indicates that that apply to group endeavor, and they 


this fourth grade is scheduled for frequently evaluate their own attitudes 


physical education from 10:15 to 10:45 and conduct. Their joy in assisting 


every dav. The door opens and the with planning, organizing, and assum- 


children are on their way to the play- ng responsibility for the conduct of 


cvround. They know lust where to go the program S reflected Nn their en- 
because they helped Miss Johnson, their t] 


] 


isiastic and happy participation. 


teacher, plan the lesson. Today the class will begin with 10 


Lhe class has been divided into four minutes of relays. Ther the “Red” 


teams or squads, each with a squad squad will go to the horizontal ladder 


where the boys and girls will practice 
weeks or so and elect their own leader. “walking” the length of the bar with 
Fach child is going to try 


rove his skill and try to travel a 


leader. They form new squads every 3 
Phe have experimented with several their hands. 
forms of squad formation. Sometimes — to imp 
the leaders are appointed by the teacher greater distance than he did before until 
and children are grouped together on he can go the whole length. 

the basis of height, weight, and age. The “Blues” will work on self-testing 
Sometimes boys and virls are grouped activities in the Space designated for 
The children con- that purpose, 
activities to be practiced. 


in separate squads. The leader has a list of 
sult different 


other ways to organize the class effee- list 


references to find out This week’s 


includes two individual stunts, 
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4 /, day toy ph ysical 


Joint Committee on Health 


Problet Education of the National 
Education Association and American 
Medical Association says “Pupils in the 
elementary school should have sufficient 
physical activity (4-6 hours daily) to 
contribute to normal growth and de 
velopment. Obv ously, this amount of 
vet cannot be scheduled within the 
school day proper Therefore, a mini- 
mun f two 30-minute periods, one in 


the morning and one in the afternoon, 


s rec ommended : one for instruction 


n 
physical education activities and one 
for supervised activity with an organi- 
zation of the school day that will per 
mit a rdeq late amount of free time 
for activity and play through the day.” 


| f ; Aa Guipment 


It true, ot de 


d vigorous physical education 


course, that many 


es require little or 


ho equipment 


but “tools of learning” in the form of 
special equipment are just as essential! 
toa broad and varied program of physi- 
eal education as resource materials are 
to the academic field. 


Progressive boards of education pro- 
vide adequate physical education equip 
ment and make provision in the annual 
budget for maintenance of old and the 
Good 


ind principals are concerned 


purchase of new equipment. 


teachers 
With organizing the school day and con 
ducting classes 


physical education 


sO) 
that maximum use is made of the 
equipment 
t) | | j Pile ) ties 
The “laboratories” of physical edu 


eatcion are Hann “ul d varied. The great 
est necessitVv Is space for the children to 
run, throw balls, and engage in other 
big-muscle activities, with a minimum 


Much 


of hazards to safety and health. 


can be done to adjust to and utilize fully 
the natural surroundings. In many lo 
calitie t is desirable to have an all 
weather play space for use when the 
ground is wet. 


Indoor space can be improvised and 


used in almost any situation, though 
eleme) tary school children should have 


Kor chil- 


the grades above the prunary 


a playroom or gymnasium. 
dren in 
level, facilities for changing clothes and 
showering not only provide for more 


Vumber 9 
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comfort and for say ing of their school 


offer 
tunity for applying some basic princi- 


clothes but also greater oppor- 
ples of healthfui living. 

A growing and meritorious practice is 
to plan neighborhood-park schools 
wherein facilities for good instruction 
in physical education are at hand for 


use duri g¢ the school day and the same 
facilities are used in a broad program of 


recreation during nonschool hours. 


= , Po , F e , . 
6. Adequa ely POHCA na wmrtere sted 


/ 
nnel 


Perso 


Superintendents and principals should 
know the place and scope of health and 
physical education and support and en- 
courage a sound program. 
should be 


pared to organize, plan, and conduct a 


Classroom teachers pre- 
satisfactory program of directed physi- 
This 


necessity of including instruction and 


cal activities. emphasizes the 


experience in physical education in the 


pre ery ice educat Ion of prospect ive ele- 
mentary school teachers. 
In addition, there is need for super- 


visors, consultants, and teachers with 


from page 12) 
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special training in physical education 


who are capable of assisting the admin- 
istrators and teachers In Improving and 


extending the school program. 


S. Crreater use OF COMMUNITY LreSOUrTCES 


here is heartening improvement in 


many communities in the cooperation 
among school personnel and others who 
serve the public. The community-cen- 
tered school makes effective use of the 
resources to be found in almost any com- 
munity to the end that there are im- 
proved services and opportunities for 
the health and physical and social well- 
Through 


intelligent coordination, the schools and 


being of the boys and girls. 


other agencies supplement the work of 
each other and avoid unwise duplication 
This encour- 
in school and 


of effort or expendit ures. 


rich and varied 


ages a 


out -of school program. 


What children will be, they are now 
becoming. Physical education will 
help them develop total fitness so that 
they may become strong, healthy, and 
effective citizens capable of meeting the 
challenges of contemporary society. 


Librarianship Conferences and Workshops This Summer 
by Nora E. Beust, Specialist, School and Children’s Libraries 


TWENTY-SIX States have planned 
conferences or workshops for librarians 
during the summer. State supervisors 
of school libraries, library associations, 
secretaries of library commissions, and 
deans or directors of library training 
agencies represent the groups concerned 
with the various provisions planned for 
in-service education for librarianship. 

The length of the conferences varies 
from 1 day to 6 weeks. Minnesota, 
Mississippi. Nebraska, 


reported l day district conferences for 


and Wyoming 


public librarians, principally in small 
Maine, Massachusetts, Mich 
ivan. New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Vermont, and Wisconsin 


will hold similar conferences for peri- 


libraries. 


Mississippi, 


ods of 3 to 6 days. 

Conferences for school librarians will 
be held in Indiana, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, and Texas. Con- 
necticut, New York, and North Dakota 


plan to have librarians from public li- 
braries and schools meet. 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
New York State are planning a con- 
ference on the subject of voung people’s 
books and reading for school and public 

The college and school su- 
of Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, and New York are the sponsors of 


librarians, 


pers ISOrPs 


this meeting. 

College and university librarians are 
to have a 2-weeks workshop at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. County, re- 
and 


rural sociologists will discuss common 


gional, and extension librarians 
problems and endeavor to work out co- 
operative programs in a workshop ten- 
tatively planned for a 2-week period at 
the University of Denver. A county hi- 


brarian and headquarters assistants 
workshop is also scheduled in Louisiana. 

Requisites for attendance are noted 
for a special workshop at Clear Lake 
Camp, Mich. 


previously attended two or more of the 


Registrants must have 


2i 
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The interest 

fo. } hy I | 

nag Colorado 

the University of ¢ O Institut ) ( 

E«dlueation for Libra lopies . n, June 2 


be discussed ine! I's 


catiotr 


place of profess 


university, the relat shij een : 
ucation for librarians ul ) ‘ Lugu lent 
for other profess ons, preprotes eg ind extensi« 
sional background of ship. t dt sociolog Ir 
content of basic librat t1 ng NEHIC as 
training in special fields, and the state Connecticut 
of advanced training 


librarianship. 


: ’ . PSS ALI | ‘ State 
Follown ris a ~ | os, = 
: | ue New Ha 
ferences, LT cl Wo! I ed 2 \ \ - { 
the Office of Ed wil f sore Mass setts and New Yo! 


held after June | Sor onferel 
reported for Llline ; | , - \i nn ‘ . . i 


sota, Mississippi, Nebr New Ham] ers [raining Conference (a1 
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Wa (For vene per ol of instrue 


on, special supe ors ding library 
supervisors | and te: , r prin 
pals who are pote i ‘ Address 
SARA MAL M Ix { si ( f Library 
reaper y State Univer 
Pallahasse 
Ilinois 
( ( ] ( Ju 


/ i] ‘ / 0 
~ \ i 
' ra 
1 Xr Ly red 
kK rs 
sted y \dares 
NEI Vict - ‘ ( 
ge | H 
Kentucky 
{ j A ) nent of I 
wry Science, June For teacher 
beers Sou youl wn I ins with 6 
s s dd s: ROBERT 


H. Demy, Hea e Library Science De 


i ment, T ~ IN¢ cK exington, 


Louisiana 


\ thee ( \ h ches, 
( hx kor 
q S ussist 
\ ess _ 3 sta 
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Libra Works ] s ser 
Neg ( \ SS \Irs. ¢ ' 
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Massachusetts 


SMMOTLS College f 5 Ju y For 

braurians of sina \ bra s Address 

CATHERINE M, YER vepartment of Educa 
2X0) Newb Street, Bost lt 

See also New York for conference jointly 

sponsored with Co ecticut i New York 
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July 26-30 


North Dakota 


mission, Bi 


South Carolina 


librarians. ) 
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Vay 31 
June 28 
Roscommon, August 23 
near Dowling. (Reg s 
attended two or more of 
communities of less than 


other nterested 


nal LIS©O 


1 Howell, mber 17 


Sepl 


brarians and brarians 


me not fixed (One con 


ibrarians and another for 
Address: For public 
ICE Evry, Executive See 


Jackson : 
Library 


lack 


(Commission, 
MANIE L. Berry, 


College for Teachers ] 
Workshop 
Reading. For 


Sponsored 


Conference on 
and 
ibrarians.) 


New 


schoo! brar supers 


Massachusetts, ind 
STALLMANN, New 
; 


for Teachers, Albany 3 


Teache CFONECSOCO 


sg College 
innual library conference, 
on library service for 
children. (For teachers, 
als, publie librarians, and 
Address 


rs. ¢ ollege, 


olina, Ne 
(For c ege 
rians, ) Address : SUSAN 
Library 
Chapel H 


| Science 
Caroina, 


hers College {ugqust 


brarians with at least 

rs of library science, ) 
MP, State School Library 
t of Publie Instruction, 
College, Minot, July 7-9 


small public and 


1 7 
school tl 


LILLIAN EF. Cook, State 


smarck., 


State 1 & VU 
Sulu 24. 


College, 
(For partially 


Address: EMILy 


Library Science Depart- 


College, Orangeburg 


June 28—July 17 (For 


rians with 6 to 1S semester hours 


HERMAN 
Winthrop 


) Address : 


School, 


q 


June Wy 
July 2: 


lugust &—-12 (For 


Strang. 


Texas 
North Teras State 
Leadership Workshop. 


College, June 
Library 


and experienced librarians, teachers, and 
school administrators Address: Martit 
RurH Moore, Director of Library Division, 
State Department of Education, Austin, or 


Dor. ARTHUR M 


School, North Texas State College, Denton. 

Teras State College for Women, June 28 
July 16. (For elementary school] librarians, 
teachers, and administrators.) Address 


Mary D. Taytor, Director, Department of Li 
brary 
MATT! 


sion, State 


RvuTH Moore, 
Department of Edu 


Denton, or 
Library Div 


Austin 


Washington 


University of Washington, Seattle. July 29- 


0) For all librarians and | 


Address: Ruts Hew! President, Washing 


Fee Oe Ot Thee, ae ae : i a 


EDUCATORS BULLETIN BOARD 


NEW BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 


Social Studies Yearbook 


= ah ? — 
ludio Visual Materials 
in. the NoCcid N7uUQIE8., 


Washington, D. ¢ 


Social 


Hartley, Editor. 
The National Council the 
Studies, A] Department of the National 
Education 947. 214 p. 


(Isth Yearbook, 1947) 32 paper-bound ; 


for 
Association, 


) cloth bound. 


Provides a handbook of audio-visual Ina 


and methods for the social studies 


teacher and indicates their value in the in 


structional program. Sets forth general prin 


ciples and shows how these principles have 


been applied in a specific teaching situation ; 


includes examples from both elementary and 


secondary schools 


Debate Materials 


Compulsory Federal Arhitration of 
Labor Disputes, Compiled by Julia H. 
Johnsen. New York, The H. W. Wilson 
Co., 147. 3516 p. ( The 

Shelf, Vol. 19, No. 6) $1.25. 


Reference 


impartially, material on 


back 


Bibliographies suggest ad 


Aims to present, 


both sides of the question as well as 


_ oe 
ground material. 


ditional references for general discussion and 


for pro and con argumeuts 


School Reports 


Ri porting Lo Pare nes. By Ruth 
New York, Bureau of Publica- 


tions. Teachers College, Columbia Uni 


8—J uly 16. 
(For trained 


SAMPLEY, Director of Library 


Science, Texas State College for Women, 


Director of 


ibrary trustees. ) 


md M. thods 
William H. 





Associat Public Li- 


Seattle. 


ton Library on, Seattle 


brar 


Wisconsin 
Lake, 


Northern sembly, Green 


Baptist 1s 


Vay 28-28. (For librarians of small public 

iby i | be 
Public Library Institute, Madison, August 
(For chief librarians, assistants, and 


trustees 


JENNIE T. ScuracE, Traveling Li- 


\ddress 


bra Department, B-108 State Office Build 
ing, Madison 2 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, July 165 
17. School Library Service Institute. (For 

hoo brarians and workers with eung 
people Address: Library School, 811 State 
Street, Madison 5 

No workshops or conferences were reported 
as being planned for California, Kansas, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, or West Virginia 





1947. (Practical Sug- 


vrestions for Teaching, No. 10) $1.15. 


versity. 


LOS p. 


Presents services which reports should pro- 


vide, criteria for appraising their use, prob- 


lems encountered in changing procedures, and 


suggestions for improvements. Includes re- 
ort forms illustrating some of the stages in 
ansition from traditional type of report to 


e freely written qualitative report which per- 


mits the teacher to comment on important 


ispects ol 


the pupil's development, personal 


as Well as scholastic 
Free Curriculum Materials 
ik i¢ ntary 7 eC fit s (7 uid e “7 Fr: ¢ 
fw culum M IT rials. Edited by John 
Guy Fowlkes and Donald A. Morgan. 


Fourth Edition, 1947. Randolph, Wis.. 
Educators Progress service, 1947. 215 p. 


Processed. s+.50. 


Lists sources of free material available to 


teachers which will be useful in preparing 


ng units, organizing activity 


programs, 


selecting bulletin-board exhibits, and 


pro- 


viding for individual differences. This edi 


on contains a section ‘Teachers’ 


Material.’ 


new 


Resource 
Commencement Manual 


M fit ual, 


Associa- 


Lhe L948 C'ommencement 


Washington, D. C.. National 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 


1947. 144 p. s | single copy. 


Deseribes how high schools plan and develop 


their commencement and offers a 


programs 


selection of actual programs and complete 


(Turn to page 31) 
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Businessmen Share High School 
Assemblies 


High school 


dents of Esther 


f 


5.651) are given an opport tv to meet 


from time totime with panels of selected 


local leaders from 11 bustr ind bus hess 
to discuss the “whvs and wherefores” 
ot secondary ecdlucat Such discus 


sions are scheduled early e schoo 
vear to help the stuce ts to vet cure 
from the community emplovers w 
they regard as most portant in the 
program of the high school. 


Discussions are based on su pl 
eal, everyday problems as: “What the 


prospective employe r expects from the 


high school or yu or college orn ite 


“What can I do to get the most out of 


high school 7” “The develo ent o1 


manners and good social behavior fot 
teen-agers.” 

The programs ire set p to give ¢ 
speaker a chance to present his points 
briefly in a formal statement and the 


give the students a Opportunity to as 


detailed questions Ol Live <eVvera 
speakers, These q estions are eit 
both in the venera Issemply na ! 


private and group conferences later 
Faculty members atte) nd Tollow 
the discussions throug ome-room and 
class activities. 

In evaluating these assembly pro 
grams, the students expressed surpris 
that business men laid so 1 ch stress 
upon such simple workday factors as 
“Just learning to s} de 
“cetting a job and keeping it.” “hor 
esty with yourself,” “promptness in the 
business world.” “making right de 
sions and sticking to them.” “value of 
personality, character, and reputation.” 

Commenting on the most interesting 
features of these progran s, the students 
pointed out that they “liked having five 
speakers better that one,” “we Tot \ 
better chance to lear it el iployers 
in general think,” “it looks like they 
can spot il fellow whi t] Cl he’s It) St hool 
or on the job.” “It made me think more 
about niy schoo] nn” “Mr. Palmer is a 
swell guy iffed shirt.” 

Principal Walter B. Hammer, who 


he is ho 


24 


serve © [hie COMMISSION, 


Negro races are represented, 


{ the eXperilment o. Vears ago, say 


that “The program for the assembly 


lesigned to stress some phase of 


re and to prov de general ould 


e entire student body.” He 


abot ive idded that the 

en sharing in these assemblies 

eal lessons Poot the educational 
eed f their youth quite as important 
is f se the students learned about the 
ilules business and industria 
for in high school educa 


North Carolina Education 
Commission 


W. H. Plemmons. secretary, the State 
Kd ite Commission of North Caro 
nformatio! 
revarea ythe comn ssion s activities. 

| it the people of North Carolina 
= evidenced 
DV the Tact that not o1 iy have they 1 
reased appropriations both on the 
State and local levels, but as individuals 
ups they have studied education 


] 


nits many phases during the last three 


mr four decades, During this time, the 
legislature has authorized committees 
ind commissions to st uy objectively 
( i = and needs of education and 
is appropr ated funds for carrying 
ut their respons bilities. 
'S ‘ o the sessior ol the L947 general 
ASE blv severn] bills relating to educa 
on were introduced. It was only logi 


il. therefore, for that body to combine 


ts interests and to pass a bill authoriz- 


noe the Crovernor to appoint i State 


ito} Com sS1on. to he COMPposer 


bers, whose responsibility it 


vO (i be to st tay all phases oft public 


the State and to make its 


1 


the Governor and the General 


Assemb \ of 1949. 


Phe Governor appointed prominent 
tizens from all sections of the State to 


he) b. of them 


represt the ecdlucat onal professior 


ricultural, business, industrial, 
White and 
On June 


, 1947, the Governor called the commis 


Cl professions, 





sion together for its organization meet- 


i. at which time R. Grady Rankin, a 
textile leader of Gastonia, was elected 
chairman and Mrs. R. S Ferguson, | 
housewife legislator, and member of the 
state Doard of ¢ cation, Was elected 
secretary. At its next meeting, on July 


31, W. H. Ph =, of Chapel Hill, 


Wis sel ected as tf eXeculive sec retary. 
The commissio ad several types ot 

procedure fro 1 to choose; but 

after devot hoe I Oo meetings to a col 


sideration of procedures, it decided 
unanimously to adopt the one which 
involved conducting the study by the 
use of the profess onal and lay people 
of the State with the help of technical 
and professional persons from othe 
States and from the Office of Education. 

The legislat ire appropt! ated 850,000 


for the work of the commiss Ol, and 


since that time the Knapp Foundation 
of New York has made a grant of $100, 
000. With these funds available the 
commission has organized its work into 
four major areas, namely: Instructional 
program, teacher educatiol and in- 
structional personnel; organization, 
administrat on, and fit ince: and re- 
sources. It has selected 15 study and 
advisory committees, the total member- 
ship of which includes more than 300 
professional and lay citizens of the 
State. 

The names of these study and ad- 
visory committees are: Instructional 
program, elementary education, second 
ary education, vocational education, 
education of exceptional children, pupil 
personnel and personnel services, in- 


structional mute! als, adult education, 


teacher education, instructional person- 
nel, organization and administration, 
finance, pupil transportation, school 
plant, and resources. 

The consulting staff of 26 members, 


chosen from other States, is composed 


f a chief consultant, a general consult- 


ant for each major area, and at least 1 
special consulta! t—1n some cases 5 


for each study and advisory committee. 


On November 17 the committee mem 


] 


bers, the consultants, and am jority of 


the members of the commission met in 
Raleigh to organize and to perfect plans 
for the study. \fter a general session 
at which the Governor and the chair- 
man of the commission spoke, the indi- 


vidual committees met to consider their 
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responsibilities and to develop ways of 
discharging them. There will be two 
or three future meetings of all commit- 
tees. In the meantime. each committee 
will proceed with its work, making 
periodic reports to the commission. The 
final results of each committee’s work 
Will be presel tec, in the form of fir ad 
ings, tentative conclusions and recom- 
mendations, to the education commis 


sion which. in turn. ts 


will develop 
ne recommel d itions for presen- 


tatio to the Governor and the veneral 


issembly of 1949. 


A Course in Linguistic Science 


' , 
headmasti r. the 


LINGUIS 


P1¢ science has made oreat 


strides the past quarter of a century. 
Phe ontribution of Ameri an scholars 
n this field has been of outstanding 

During World War II some of the 
findings of linguistic scientists were 
used (;overnment courses 11 lan- 
guages. Briefly, the program involved 


the ooperatiol of native speakers, 


trained linguistic scholars, and labora- 
tory ti ques Involving recording, 
play-| ete, 

The f t = that v rtually ho teach- 
ers of v language, English included, 
n either schools or colleges have had 
inv linguist training. Many teach- 


ers learned much about literature and 
grammar of this or that particular lan- 
cuage, but nothing of language per sé. 


It cannot be disputed that language 


Is 1 s greatest social achievement 
und tha s today the most important 
factor 1 our Cy 1 ZATION. Neither can 


it be disputed that it is of first Impor- 
tance that teachers be trained in lan- 
guage. 

Last vear. at the William Penn Char 
ter ™& ool, Philadelphia, a course Was 
given for all teachers of English and 


foreign language in the upper grades. 


Some lectures were given by the head- 


master; others, given by members of the 


Department of Linguistic Analysis of 


the University of Pennsylvania, were 
paid for by means of a subvention 
grante ad to the school by the American 
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Council of Learned Societies, which was 
interested in the idea of linguistic train- 
Inge It) secondary schools. 

Realizing the importance of such 
training and being aware of the respon- 
sibility and the privilege of the inde- 
pel dent school to make available to the 
held of education whatever advantages 
if Tit he able to give, school officials 
decided to offer a course this fall in 
Linguisti Science for the Teacher. 

The overseers of the William Penn 
Charter School guaranteed sufficient 
funds to cover costs, but a subsequent 
oft from al interested alumnus made 
this unnecessary. 

A series of eight lectures was given 
on Saturday mornings, which followed 
We were for- 


‘uring for these lectures men 


by a discussion period. 
Cunate ih sec 
outstanding in the field of linguistic 
Dr. Her ry Lee Smity, Jr.. as- 


sistant d rector of foreign lar fuage 


sclence, 


training in the Foreign Service Section 
of the Department of State, gave the 
first two and the final lectures. Prof. 
W. Freeman Twaddell of Brown Uni- 
versity, Prof. Bernard Bloch of the De- 
partment of Linguistics of Yale Uni- 
versity, and Prof. J. Milton Cowan, 
who at present administers the Cornell 
languages, were 


Headmaster 


program in foreign 
other visiting lecturers. 


John F. 


grave one lecture. 


Gummere of the school also 


The topics covered were, in part, Cul- 
tural Relativity, Linguistic Change, 
Phonemies, Morphemics, Linguistic 
Analysis, Sound and Syntax Patterns. 
The course was open, upon payment of 
a nominal registration fee, to all teach- 
ers in schools or colleges on the accred- 
ited list of the Middle States Associa- 
Clo! of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

the metropolitan area of Philadel- 


phia 


STATE-WIDE TESTING PROGRAMS 


by David Segel, Specialist for Tests and Measurements 


STA rE WIDE testi g¢ programs are 
not new in American education but the 
tvpe of measurement used and the ob- 
jectives of such programs have changed 
radically since the advent of new type 
testing and the introduction of pupil 
The Office of Educa- 


tion made status studies of these pro- 


o. At that time 


personnel work. 


grams over a decade ag 
the programs served to a cot siderable 
extent to establish accrediting and pro- 
motional standards on State-wide bases. 
This emphasis on standardization was 
generally ereater 1n elementary schools 
than mn the secondary field. During the 
last decade many changes have taken 
place so that it might be said that only 
the remnants of the earlier objectives 


remain in the picture. 


State Aid Has Helped 


State financial aid for education has 
increased gradually throughout the 
United States. With this financial aid 
more service and control has emanated 
from State departments of education. 


State-wide testing through State de- 
partments of education has concur- 
rently been on the increase. 


The programs carried on by State 


universities or other colleges are often 
superior because their success is depend- 
ent upon voluntary support and the 
values inherent from the individual 
si hools. This is partly true also be ause 
the personnel in charge of measurement 
n State departments of education often 
varies from year to year and because the 
measurement program is often only one 
of the responsibilities of a State depart- 
ment official. 
of State departments of education grow 


As, however. the services 


In size and comprehensiveness, this as- 
pect ot the problem will be solved. 

Because of the varied problems in- 
volved in State-wide testing programs. 
there is need for special attention to the 
problem on a national level. The Office 
of Education will attempt to facilitate 
the exchange of information and bring 
to the attention of educators the desir- 
able trends In this area. 

As a first step in its project, the Office 
of Education gathered information con- 
cerning current testing programs in 


o 
States. The information is gviven in the 
accompanying table. The 
“Ault Certificate.” 
tain States issue a high-school equiva- 


caption, 
indicates that cer- 


lency certificate to adults on the basis of 


eXanmilhat ion. 











Tabulated Summary of State-Wide Testing Programs by States 





Fiscally Dependent School Systems 


THE USUAL PLAN oft organization 


for financing of loeal publhe school 


systems in the United States is for the 


school system be a separate unit of 


vovernment, owt a part ort the govern 
nent of the OUNnLY, ty. township or 
town Whose [ erves. This 
means specifically that the school sys- 
tem. acting under the general State law 


affecting all n or livislons, Can 
levy taxes. deter e its own budget. 
vote its own ‘ r otherwise borrow 


t} 


he courts 


money, sue and be sued 
under certain conditions, and buy and 
hold title to its own property. 

The object of t type of organiza 
tion is to remove education from the 
realm of local, State, and national party 


politics ot the egular government ana 


to keep it close the people served. 
There are some 105,000 school govern 
ments (school systems the United 
States independent of cou ty, city, and 
ocal governme 


mM 
I e Scho | | a e most common 


type of governmenta t, constituted 
ibout 10 perce I Lil eh units i] 
LD42. There are erefore some school 
systems that a epartments of a gen 


eral government to the extent that they 
ly dependent on a county, city, 
or other local political unit for an 
innual appropriation. In the New 
England States of Maine, Massachu 
setts, Rhode Isla _ 2 Vermont all 


i scally dependent school systems are 


found part Wie irge cities, 
I rteyv-one ¢ f [ ia tes \ th LOO OOF 
population and more have h systems. 
LOU O00 pu j ) r Detroit 
Mich New York, N. 
00.000 ¢t 199 popula Baltimore 


Ma Boston. Mass Buffalo, N. ¥ Milwau 
kee, Wis.; Washington, D. ¢ 
Dallas, Tex Jersey City, N. J Louisville, 
Ky.; Memphis, Te Minneapolis, Minn. 
Newark, N. J P) ence, R. | Rochester, 
N. Y.; St. Paul, M 

100.000 to 1.999 wopulation; Albany 
N. ¥ Bridgeport, Cont Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Charlotte, N. ¢ (Chattanooga Tenn.; Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Fa tiver, Mass Hartford, 
Conn Knoxville ler Lowell, Mass.; 
Nashville, Tent New Haven, Conn.; New 
Bedford, Mass. : Norfolk, Va.: Paterson, N. J 
Richmond, Va Ssomery e, Mass. ; Springfield, 
Mass. ; Syracuse, N. ¥ rrenton, N. J.: Utica, 
N. Y.; Wilmington, Del Worcester, Mass. ; 
Yonkers, N. Y 
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School Records of Students of War 


Relocation Centers 


by Timon Covert and Esther Oliver, School Administration Division 


HEN THE Federal Government 
l¢ seq the schools which had been 
» Vears for children of Japa- 


ope rated 


nese ancestry in War Relocation Cen- 
ter ere Was an accumulation of school 
records for approximately 30,000 of 
these I ldren. It was obvious to the 
officials who had administered the 
chor that records of the credits 


earned 


them should be preserved and 
that service should be provided for mak 


eredits available to schools to 


yr ¢ } 
1ié 


which the pupils would in the future 
ipply for entrance. 

Consideration of the problems in 
volved led to the conviction that the 
records of pupils from these closed 
schor hould be deposited with a cen 
ral agency, capable of rendering to the 
schools of the country for a considerable 
time the necessary service regarding the 
recol Consequently, an agreement 
was reached by the Director of the War 
Relocation Authority and the Commis- 


sioner of the Office of Education. In ac- 


cordance with that agreement, the ree 


ords of the Relocation Center schools 
were transferred to the Office ef Educa 
tol April of 1946. 


Other records which concern the per 


tory of pupils who attended the 


Sona 
Reloeati Center schools were lepos 
ited tive N il onal Archives. This 
fact oted because it is frequently 
necessary, When preparing transcripts 
of pul chool records, to consult the 
persol 7 Story for supplementary in- 
formatiol 


the Office of 
represent credentials of pu- 
10 War Relo 


States. 


file in 


[he re 


Educ ation 


ords Ol 


pils from the schools of 


eation Centers in 7 different 


Since all 12 grades of school were main- 
Relocation Center, the 


tained on each 


eredentials include some earned in ele- 
mentary grades and some in secondary 
grades. Pupils whose records indicated 
of LD 


school eredits or more were granted a 


satisfactory completion high- 


diploma of graduation. In most cases, 
of course. some of the 15 credits were 


earned before the pupil entered the Re- 
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location Center school. 


whether or not the pupil completed a 
high-school course, his credits are on file 
in the Office of Education where a trans- 
seript of them is made avilable to the in- 
stitution to which he applies for en- 
Lrance, 

It may be of interest to note here that. 
ow Ing to the unprecedented number re- 
cently applying for entrance into insti- 
tutions of college grade. some of the stu- 
dents of the former Relocation Center 
schools have been obliged to apply to 
more than one college or university be- 
fore locating one which can accommo- 
date them. 

In planning the program for the Re- 
location Center schools, every effort was 
made to establish and maintain them on 
a standard acceptable to school officials 
of the several States. The undertaking 


was carried into effect with the coopera- 


tion of State school officials who acted 
in an advisory capacity to those in 
charge of the work. And since these 
State officials also passed upon the 


schools for the purpose of evaluating 
them. the schools became State accred- 
ited and therefore comparable to public 
<chools of the States wherein they were 
located. 

by State and other 


Th s recognition 


accrediting agencies has been of great 


io 
assistance to colleges and universities 
invaluable to the students them- 


An official transeript of a pupil’s 


and 
selves. 
work accomplished in a Relocation Cen- 
ter school—including credits previously 
earned—supplies, in most cases, the in- 
formation necessary for college and uni- 
versity officials to pass upon his appli- 
cation for entrance with the least ex- 
pense and delay. 

| uring the 2 years the ¢ fice of Edu- 
cation has had charge of the work con- 
nected with these records, more than 
35.000 requests have been received for 
transcripts. The majority come from 
colleges and universities; others come 
from public and private high schools, 
for business 


training schools nurses, 


firms, Army and Navy service schools, 


However. 


Many re- 


and various other sources. 
quests are received directly from the 
former students themselves for tran- 


scripts of their school credits or asking 
the transcript be sent to a specified 
nstitution. Official 
sent only to schools. An unofficial copy 


that 
transeripts are 


of the transcript is sent to a student re- 
questing one. 
Dur gg enrollment periods, there are 
mes when more than 100 requests for 
transcripts are received in a week’s time. 


Most of to 


eredits. but a 


them relate high-school 
number concern credits 
There 


earned 


n the elementary grades. 
are unavoidable delays in supplying 
some of the information requested, par- 
ticularly when the reply requires infor- 
which must be compiled from 
an effort is 


mation 
more than one source, but 
made to answer every request promptly. 
Not many inquiries are received now, 
since most of the students who planned 
to do so have entered school. However. 
some continue to come, and it is probable 
that official inquiries will be received 
concerning the school records of these 
students for many months in the future. 

The Office of Education is glad to be 
able to render this service to the young 
attended Relocation 
Center schools and to supply the infor- 


people who the 


mation regarding their credentials, 
needed by colleges and universities 


when thev apply for entrance. 


UN Institute Inaugurated 


\N INSTITUTE on the United Na- 
ons will be inaugurated at Mount Hol- 
voke College, South Hadley, Massachu- , 
1948. The pur- 


pose of this institute is to give teachers, 


setts, June 20—July 17, 


librarians, and other civic-minded per- 
sons an opportunity for study and dis- 
with United Nations leaders, 
officials of United of 


foreign governments, and other special- 


‘UUSSION 
the States and 
sts on international affairs. 

During the sessions, one major worid 
problem will be considered each week. 
Features of the program include lec- 
tures, group discussions, showing of 
documentary films, and weekly trips to 
Lake Success for informal talks with 
United Nations delegates and attend- 
ance at council meetings. Inquiries may 
be addressed to Betty Jean Goshorn, 
executive secretary, at Mount Holyoke. 
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Measuring the Effects of Supervision U the 


by Jane Franseth, Specialist for Rural Schools phasis is more likely to be « 


Worl. 
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value of supervision, - : rovement of 1 Mii on 


for 


where furthe 


port ‘nt 


, 
mace Chie 


their work. 


Outcomes of 
difficult to 1 S P 
important ones . 
all. Evidence arrive ject 
may sometimes be Oo 
evidence obtained by t ost object 
and scientific met] \ 
child's outlook x 
does not lend <elT ft rite scle 
tific measurement [ t 
be agreed t | it al 
to inspire a child fi 
himself and others e} fF 
made an important 
accomplishment of é ves §s 
forth earlier, even 1 o the a : 
of good cannot be Lik " Parents, teache interne supervisors, children, the principal, and the county supervisor all help to make the 
the supervisol who hel} L teacher school an attractive place in which to live 
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by the 


ere is more cooperative planning 


people of the community. by 


teacher groups, and by children toward 


] 


the solution of common problems In su 


pervised counties than is usually found 
n unsupervised counties. By most edu 
wiona enders, this is thought to be A 
sjonifieant sign of progress. 


ndicated earlier, the evidences 


As was 


of proeress listed represent the pooled 


judgment of many groups of people 
familiar with the educational program 
n (reorola, 


Evaluation Through Standard Tests 


Standardized tests have been given 
to children in a few supervised coul 
ties 1n the State. The results of these 
shou e taken into account in an effort 
to i ite the results of supers sion. 


school Nn ised county. 


adstpers 
ool, Oglethorpe County, nas 
ittempted to measure results In coopera 
‘itizenship through 


} 
responsi bie ¢ 


yea 

he e of MeCall’s School Practices 
Questionnaire. It was found that the 
mean score in ¢ itizenship as measured by 
this trument was above the national 
norm. The school’s mean score was 49.9, 


16.3 (‘Table I). 


inalysis revealed that the chil 


the national norm was 


dren succeeded best in cooperative plan 
ning. discussing situations, and freeing 
activit They succeeded least in init) 


ating activity. using tools and materials, 


nusingart. Though 


using experts, and 


the 1 ber of children in this school is 
probal too small for use in a truly 
scientific evaluation. the trend indicated 
should be oted., 


Table |.—Summary of results of the 
School Practices Questionnaire, Max- 
eys School, Oglethorpe County, 1947 


\ gh school students] 


frerage core 

yre for each characteristic 

Chara ties studied 

l ee g situations 1.9 
2. Living in the community 1.6 
}. Discussing situations 3. 1 
E | eing speech and thought 2.7 
reeing activity 
ay g with conflicts A 
i g activity i.s 
s. | ge activity 3.4 
| lating: activity 2.3 
1”, Us operation 0 
11. Me on 2 oe 
lz. Using committees 2.8 
LS. g experts LZ 
14. [ g books 2.0 
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iverage core 
(perfect score for each characteristte ts 0) 
Characteristics studied :—Continued 
15. Using knowledge and skills 2. 0 
16. Using tools and materials 1.3 
17. Using art me 
IS. Using tests and experimenta 
tion 2. 9 
19. Using records 1.6 
“0. Living democratically 2. 2 
21. Living happily 3.4 
School battery average 9.9 
National battery average 1.3 
Perfect battery score 105, 


In 


given standardized reading tests in the 


this same school, the children were 


spring of 1946 and again in the spring 
of 1947. 
found to be 
IT. School 5.) 
of 
from these showed 
per child of 10.5 months per ye: 
(Table III, School 5.) It is 


known how these results compare with 


The average growth per child 
(Table 
They were also given a 
Results 


was 11.8 months. 


battery achievement tests. 
an average growth 
iA 


not \ et 


children n counties, 
However. it 


the average is not hkely to be above the 


unsupervised 


seems safe to assume that 


national norms, 
the 
Test 


counties Nn the past have revealed an 


(The normal expect- 
Nation is 10 


results in 


ancy in months per 


vear. ) unsupervised 


average g 


ain of 6.5 to 7.5 months per 


year per pupil. 


Table Il.—Gain in reading ability be- 
tween May 1946 and May 1947 in 
Oglethorpe County as measured by 
Progressive Standard Tests 


I 


In Ovglethorpe County as a whole, 


a random sample, the average 


Using 


erowth in months in reading as meas- 
ured by standard tests during the year 
of 1946-47 was found to be 10.3 months 


(Table LL). 


included reading, arithmetic, 


Other tests given to these 
children 
studies, literature, 
The 

11.8 months 
This county had 


English, social 


science, and spelling. average 


was shown to be 


(‘Table IIL). 


erowth 


per ch ld 


‘jles of Superintendent of Schools, 


Oglethorpe County Ga 





been supervised for a period of 2 years 
when these data were collected. 

In Jefferson County? also supervised, 
all the 


school students in 1946 and again 


reading tests given to 


_ 


were 


the first year of supervision. 


I} LJI+6. 


Table IIl—Gain in achievement be- 
tween May 1946 and May 1947 as 
measured by battery of Progressive 
Standard Tests in Oglethorpe County 


: 


I pu 
1 4 $ 4 
0 
in 03 
‘ 0 
. ) 
5 


The median high-school grade equiva- 
1947 the 
grade was 8.8, showing an im- 


ot 


grade equivalent was 5 months higher in 


lent in 1946 was 8.3. and in 
median 
provement > months. The median 
spring of 1947 than it was in spring of 
L046, 

Table !V.—/mprovement in reading 
ability as measured by lowa Basic 
Skills Tests in Jefferson County during 


year of 1946—47 


\ hildren in grades 8 
‘ 
ference 
1onths 
1 2 $ 4 
ft 
Ss ) % 
\\ s s 
Par 
3 ‘ s ) 
\ 58 29 
. SS 


In Bulloch County, another super- 
vised county, standardized reading tests 
were given to all high-school students in 
the fall of 1945 and again in the spring 
of 1946. 


concel trated study of Wavs to Improve 


During the year there was a 


vg ability. The supervisor served 


readin 
as consultant. The test results showed 
an average gain of 12 months per child 
during the vear (Table V). 
Mary Ellen \pplied Educa- 
tion, 1946 Fi 


Sue Snipes, Project in Applied Education, 1944. 


Perkins, Project in 


les of University of Georgia 


ersity of Georgia 


29 











Table V.—Gain in reading ability as 
measured by Stanford Achievement 
Tests in Bulloch County high schools in 


1945-46 
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Achievement in Education 


\ reloht “Achievement Av 


Laiiiy by the Women’s Na 
r Club, one this year w 
or a evement nh edu 


aras 


State versity and director of t 
[ Demo stration Scho 
Ps iriy t recognized her serv 
el teacher and as tf 

{ of new trends in teaching. 

| ement awards, W h we 

| y the President of 1 
| States, Harry S. Truman, wei 
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if Green 


lant C onterence oO! 


Oreanized 


iround the general thems “What Is 
Right for Rural Lift | Edueation” 
this conference gave opportunity for 
st-hand study of ways in. which 
people hn rurat COmMmmunities use every 
} 1.7 
iValinvie Tresoul I pro\ LIne educa- 


onal programs broadly idapted to 
needs. 


Third 


ther 


Natio1 il Cor ference of 


County Superintendents and Rural 
Area Superintendents will be held in 
Milwa ikee, W x) pte mbe yt) October 
2/1948. The theme will be “The Edu- 


ational and 
Rural Area Superintendents.” 

The Mid South ¢ 
Life and Education was held at Fort 
Worth. Tex.. April 29 


entered on problems of the 


Leaders 1) oft ( « nty 
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onal pros edures 


Graduate Study 


" det the Sponsorship of 
Deans of Southern 


yy the University of 


opportunities. 





detail graduate work in 
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Describes in 


selected inst 


the study of graduate schools for Negroes. 


RECENT THESES 


These recently received theses are on 
file in the Library of the U.S. Office of 
Education, where they are available for 
interlibrary loan. 


Social Studies 

History ( OUTRe of Study 
Hliah S¢ hool. 
Master’s, 1947. 


Ame UCONN 


to? Grad ‘ oO; Ju nto} 
3\ Lillian G. Carey. 
Boston Un 


Devel ps a 


versity. 195 p. ms. 
ourse of study on the junior 
fill the 


interesting 


hew 
need f T 


high school level partly to 


making history more and stimu- 
lating 
Changing Objectives and Their Rela- 
Studi s of 
Ser onda y Ny hool. By 
Doctor’s. 1945. 


112 p. ms. 


tion, to the Nocial Course 
Stade in the 
Frances Cummings. 
New York University. 
Traces the development of social studies 
1916 


classroom 


obje the secon school from 


to 1944. Recor 


situation and sh 


tives ir lary 
Is experiences in a 
ws the functioning of some 
ese objectives 

wd Social Studies Pro- 
SE ee Re ee ee 
Ntudies Program of Madison Hiah 
School, Rochester, N. Y.. in Light of a 
Study of Selected C y Prob- 
lems. By Loren S. Woolston. Doctor's 


1946. 262 p. ms. 


0 
Lil 


4 


ONMtMiUNe 


Svracuse University. 


Discusses the philosophy of a community 
approach to education and to the social 
studies Reviews the content of the social 
studies progra al cites reasons for in- 
luding the defined community problems in 
he s« st es program 


iif at hi rs 
ind 


of Study for the 
of Geography for Use in Grades 9 
WW in the ¢ nati High Se 
Aletha B. Parks. Master’s, 1947. 
versity of Cincinnati. 157 p. ms. 
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LOOTS 


Prese sa list of 20 subject-matter teaching 
units for a year’s course in secondary school 
veogral hv 


T) fereou lta) UE dua tion in Mass 1 h u- 
High Schools. By Everett R. 
Master’s 1947. Boston Univer- 


20 p. Mis. 


Lavs. 


sity. 


Analyzes replies to a questionnaire sent to 
259 Massachusetts high schools in an attempt 
to determine the grade and manner of teach- 
ng intergroup relations Finds that most 


schools teach the s ibjec Cas part if the social 


studies program. 


The Interest of High School Si 
in Politics. By Elizabeth Murphy. 


Mors 


seven 


one chapter deals with 


method « 


“s hools 7 Ni wv 


I 
University. 





Master’s. 
114 p. ms. 


1947. Boston University. 


Describes the development of a “preference 
4) high yl 


n six different communities in an 


indicator” and its use with scho« 


seniors at- 
tempt to determine the relationsh p between 
and high 
is enrolled. Indi 
indiffer 


the student’s score the 


political 
which he 


course in 


eates that high school students were 


ent to politics, 


Mise Once ptions About Ame rican His- 
cory Hi ld by High School Ne niors. By 
Paul I. Kelley. Master’s, 1947. Boston 
Unive sity. JU p. ms. 

F né 
or more of the seniors tested 
New 
mont. Recommends that teachers become ac- 
the 


misconceptions that exist 


Is 13 misconceptior Ss held by 75 percent 
n 11 high schools 
in Massachusetts, Hampshire, and Ver- 
and 


and stress the truth 


quainted with misunderstandings 


in each case. 
Needed Luau Education. 


J. Mahoney. Doctor's. 1944. 
University. 794 p. ms. 


By John 
Harvard 


Pictures educational conditions in the 


United States during the 20 years preceding 


the second World War. Views civic education 


as including and involving those teachings, 


that type of teaching method, those student 


activities, and those administrative and super- 


visory procedures which the school may utilize 


purposively to make for better living together 


the democratic 


way 


S ted Low Cost Material for 
Teaching American History to Eighth 
Grad: Pupils of Low Reading Abili y. 
By Sister Bernadette Haley. Master’s, 
1947. University of Cincinnati. 98 


irces from which teac! an obtain 


low cost materials and inexpensive 
l sation ( f E. onomi Geoag- 
raphy. By Michael B. Gradone, Jr. 
Master's, 1947. University. 
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ry * Je 
f NOC IS 


Boston 


ts to determine the place of economic 


} 


in the high school curriculum, the 
if approach 


used to present economic 


geography content in the light of socialization 


ir changing emphasis, and teaching procedures 


and methods of presentation. Recommends 
that economic geography be made available t 


school students. 
Niatus of Geog) phi ,? the Stati 


1? 7 


hers Colleges and State Normal 


England. By Laurence 
Master’s, 1947. Boston 


t. Leonard. 
J 109 p. ms. 


Finds a wide range in the semester hours 
required of prospective geography teachers 
n the 22 institutions stud ed 
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New U. S. Office of Edutation 
Publications 


Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, Year Ended June 30, 
1946. By Maude Farr, Emery M 
Foster. and Loy 

Washington. U. S. G ent P 

ing Office, B 
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Hamon. 
Washington, U. 8. G ! t P 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 
Prevent Forest, Woods and Range 
Fires: a Public Service Project of 
The Advertising ¢ l, Ine., cor 
ducted by State and Federal 


Sel vices, 


Washineton, U. S. Government P1 
ng Office, 1947. Port fe Free fre 
the U. Ss. Forest sel 
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sses from forest fires 


Some Conservation and Resource-Use 
Workshops and Courses (By States ) 


.v4t7 and 1948. Prepared by th 
I t Service. 
W oton. U.S. Forest Service, 1948 
\Iimeo raphed. single O} 
‘ U. S. Forest Service 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
the Nation’s Health. 
()1) eof Publieati 
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Care. Prepared  b Mirian | 
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The Road to Good Nutrition. By 
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Children’s Bureau 
irity Administration. 
\\ L 7 S G0 


Offic 47. 51 p Children’s 
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vernment Print 


OF CONGRESS 
Battle 


LIBRARY 
An Album of 
1755-1918. 
Washington. 
ing Office, L947 AD | 30). 


American 


| Ss. Grovernment Print- 


Chis book llustrating 






Indian 





and 


naterial as 





nd as pos 
sible and of detailed Ccommentiaries upon each 
plate The Albu in introduction to 
the m ! I the United 
States, a ve st e modes of il 
Istration W cl ave prevailed the last tWo 
eP! ries 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Happy Name Day, a Play for Upper 


Elementary Grades. Prepared by 

Rose Bakalar Berman for the Divi 

sion of [ tellect il C ooperation. 

Wash netonh, Pa (mel | Union, 
1947. 9 p. Mimeographed. Single 
opies free from the Pa \merican 
Union. 

Buses i i might be 
eld in Venezuela i bservanee f a child’s 
saint’s day F ay The author 

worked witl icher in coordi 
iting this pla \ rhe ilmination of a 
semesters unit ol 1d south America 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 


DOCU MENTS 


Territories and Insular Possessions. 


3 lst Edition. 
Washington. U. S. 


Government Print- 


ing Office, 1947. 16p. (Price List 60.) 
ree. 

Price <t f ‘ ivaila Government 
publications on Alaska, Hawaii, G n, Puerto 
Rico, Samoa, a Virg Isla s 


TARIFF COMMISSION 


Cotton Cloth. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print 
ing Office, 1947. 142 p. (War Changes 
in Industrv Series Report No. 27.) 40 
cents, 

Reviews the positic ( he cotton manu- 
fact g i i dustries, 
he changes in the lustry s Capacity over a 
eros f irs, and its accomplishments dur 

the recent irs Discusses com 
pet tive Conditions i =| gy trom tactors al 
fecting the domestic output and the foreign 
supply 
Softwood Lumber. 
Washi Yton, [ S. Government Print 


ing Office, 1947. YL p. (War Changes 


in Industry Series Report No. 25.) 
25 cents. 

Shows the imp ince of the softwood lum 
ber inaustry in the national economy and dis- 
cusses postwar spects a problems, 
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